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Stalingrad pocket and the recesses of the Caucasus. A sig- 












> of the Russian offensive is the large num- 


nificant featur 
ber of prisoners it is yiciding. This suggests that German 
morale is want 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ON THE 


inaugurated by Secretary 


A NEW ERA IN 


home front was, we hope, 
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Wickard and E!n 


explanations of why a great extension of food rationing 
i c 


is necessary, Housewives finding bare shelves at the stores 


er Davis in their exceptionally able 


have become convinced that limited but secure supplies 


of essentials are better than no supplies at all, but lack- 


; 


authoritative about why shortages have 


loped, they have become a prey to distorted tales 


information 


ino 
eee! 
4 


dc ve 


and false rumors. It was high time that discontent thus 


engendered was dispelled by a full explanation of the 
facts. We cannot doubt that there will be a wide re- 
sponse to Mr. Wickard’s appeal for public cooperation, 

ovided that the educational process now started is con- 


} > v— | Lite r he t 
tinued. Rationing in a country like this cannot be en- 


forced by police measures; it can only succeed if the vast 
mi rity oi nsul rs and storekeepe rs accept it as fair 
ind n sary. Given the good-will and cooperation of 


90 per cent of the people, the authorities can be assured 


of public approval in dealing sternly with a minority of 
ch rs and hoarders. We imagine considerations of this 
kind influenced Mr. Wickard in his bold decision to 
announce the rationing of canned goods well in advance 
in spite of the risk that a rush on the stores might follow. 
We believe that the majority of consumers, assured that 
a high standard of nutrition will be maintained and that 
supplies will be fairly divided, will justify the risk by 
refraining from abnormal purchases in the next few 
weeks "1 

THE SUCCESS OF THE FOOD RATIONING 


program will depend largely on the flexibility with 


which it is administered. There is perhaps no field in 


which people's tastes and habits differ more widely than 
in th isumption of canned fruits and vegetables. The 
ranee in the use of these foods is tremendous. There are 


undoubtedly many farm families who use no canned 


s9repared at home, while at the 


goods ipart from those i 


other extreme there are doubtless families, in which the 


loyed, that depend almost exclusively on 


wile 1s em] 
commercially canned products. Obviously some special 
provision should be made for working wives in a period 
when the government ts attempting to induce some three 
or four million women to seek work in war industries. 


Some flexibility will be provided by a system of point 


rationing such as is now in preparation But point ration- 
ing alone cannot cover the wide differences in the use of 
commercially prepared canned products Special allot- 


ments should be made for areas in which there is a 


shortage of fresh fruits and vegetables, for working wives, 


and for any other groups in the population whose needs 
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are manifestly greater than the average. To offset + 
extra allotments, it might be wise to curtail rati 
areas where there is an abundance of fresh vegetal 
year round, and in country districts where consun 
of commercially canned foods is normally low. 


+ 
THE NEED FOR STILL HIGHER TAXES 


upper and middle income groups as a safeguard a; 
inflation is clearly demonstrated in the current | 
Affairs pamphlet ‘How Can We Pay for the War?” ‘I 
pamphlet, based on a study by the National Bure 
Economic Research, estimates the total consumer i 
for 1943 at $109 billion, but points out that ow! 
war-time restrictions only $61 billion worth of 
sumers’ goods and services will be available for 
chase. This leaves $48 billion in excess spending | 
which must be absorbed by taxes or war bonds if int 


is to be avoided. It is estimated that at least $15 | 
of this amount must be taken by increased 


it is suggested that an even greater increase in 


taxation 


LaAc 


the 


would be desirable. An analysis of distribution 
$48 billion of excess spending power among ecor 
groups provides one of the most satisfactory gu 

tax policy yet published. Taking into account rati 
goods, and other emergency factors, 
of 
$1,750 a year will have roughly $3 billion left 
$1,750-to-$10,000 group will have $31 billion; a: 


shortages of 


estimated that the group with incomes less 


group above $10,000 about $14 billion. The corpo! 
and excess-profits tax, the pamphlet shows, falls prir 
on the upper income group, and thus might be sti! 
ther increased, while a sales tax or increased p 
taxes under the Social Security Act would fall 
heavily on the lowest and lower-middle mcome gr 
We trust that Congress will study these estimates. 
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ADMIRERS OF SENATOR WHEELER IN TI! 
days before there was an America First Conimittee ! 
hoped in vain that he would recover his balanc« 
return to a level of political decency. The Mont 
Senator has at last come up out of the silences, but 1! 
only to put in a word for twenty-eight alleged sed 
ists, headed by George Sylvester Viereck, Gerald \\ 
rod, Elizabeth Dilling, and William Dudley Pel! 
Along with Representative Clare Hoffman of Mic 
gan, Wheeler denounces the round-up as an “inqu 
tion.”” Special Assistant Attorney General William P 
Maloney obtained the indictments from a grand } 
which heard detailed evidence over a period of sever 
one days, and Attorney General Biddle has inv 
Wheeler to submit any “specific information” he 1 
have concerning “improper conduct” in the proced 
Wheeler has failed to respond to the invitation. Inst 


he and Hoffman are demanding a Congressional inve 
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on of the Department of Justice. The move has the 


gat 


earmarks of despe ration, betraved by 


Cals 


Cissie Patterson’s Washington Times-Her. 


The same signs are 

} ae 

, wnicn sug- 

+s that the indictments were inspired by a privately 
i i 

nced “super defamation organization,’’ mean 


the Anti-Defamation League. What fear drives 
Wheeler and Hoffman to such lens 


ige that if these defendants are convicted, cer- 
ned for having 


osal of 


Congressmen will stand condem 
d the Conere ral 


nicte? 
nists: 


Re C¢ rd at th “ dis 


THE PLAN FOR NATIONAL WAR SERVICE FOR 


un labor submitted by Grenville Clark, author of 
original Selective Service Act, deserves careful con- 
ition by Congress. It is a tough plan designed fora 


h war. It is based on the assumption ‘‘th 


rests upon CVGEY DETSOR ... & fal 


} f } } L, ry } 
es in aid of the war effort as he or she 1 y De 
} + ] r ok ' Ate 1 

1 best fitted to Pp rorm bhere n S Nii A lark 
} le l now trancf ' » . r 
>, c 1 power C(O transfer a 1 n W ‘ 
’ | vw? , ' 7 7 
herever they are needed. Without that 1ority, 
+h, y } 1] ' r ' rome 
e most carefully pre 1 Do m is 


1 to fai. in this we c ur ful 
veakn sm hie nian Liec in the failure acareitisti 
YCAKNICSS 1N Dis pian ies in the failure to recognize 
en a a re, f h ] 
COMpursion can pve Successrul On | | 1as I p- 
° 1 . Ss on a . 1 } } xf 
of the vast majority of the workers inv 1 Mr. 
<; seems almost wholly unaware of the safeguards 


ha re 


necessary tO make a Compulsory ManNn-] 


1 acceptable to labor. It is true that his plan does cal 
Congressional declaration that it will not affect 
ing labor laws or procedures, but the provision that 
if worker shall be compelled to join a labor unton 


ld be modified to prevent it from being used to 


rmine and destroy 
lea 


y inconsistent h the need for compu 1; but 
should be brought into the picture from the start. 


OUR APPRECIATION OF ELMER DAVIS AND OF 
work as head of the Office of War Information makes 
ard for us to understand his comment on the visit to 
mn of General Gomez Jordana, Franco's Foreign 
nister. According to Mr. Davis, “‘all the evidence indi- 
es that the Spanish government is quite sincere in its 

sire to remain neutral and collaborate with Portugal 

in an Iberian bloc outside the war.”’ It may be that the 
OWT has been favored with an inside report of such 


convincing nature as to counterbalance everything we 





} 


have lately heard about Franco’s “neutrality.” It is possi- 





ble that the submarines which recently refueled in the 








port of Palos were not German but British the 
tourists who have been pouring into the country in such 
(Gestapo bu! of 


unusual numbers were agents t of the 


Scotland Yard, brought to Spain on the suggestion of 
Sir Samuel Hoare to protect Franco against a t t 
on his life by his former Nazi friends. It ts p le that 


even the last Franco speech 


, ice fa 

York Times was a long typographical error. Perhaps—— 
° 5 7 ? + L 

but just the same, while it would be inappropr » asl 

a government official to reveal the sources of his evi- 


dence, we would have preferred from Mr 
ment either a good deal 


restrained. 


Darlan—and After 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


HE assassination of Darlan was a free gift to the 

[ 1 Stat Every felt this, no m r what he 
said publicly. Even th vitable official d 3 
had a hollow sound. It ts 1 le to t] e 
responsible officials were ch 1 to find t North 
Afri n | fi | \ 1 up guit SO V | it] [ in 
hardly have been taken in by their own ressi of 
horror and disapproval. To describe the shoot 1s 
“first-degree murder’ or as “odious and rdly’’ may 
have been good protoc l; it was inexcusable from { 
other x t of view. Assassination 1s not a ni we n; 
it 1 b jus iff 1 nly is an act < f d eration br by 
yranny. But it is not a weapon ch by cowards. The 
young man who killed Darlan died two days later, his 


ution wrappe 
died bravely, taking full responsibility 
Cowards do not invite such a fate. 


ies in Africa have co 


» the ) rs , » F seh man 
the admission that he was a Frenchman 


press have carried frequent assurances that h had an 


Italian mother. To emphasize this fact while refusing to 
i as e } mano 
reveal his name or political affiliations or the ings of 
the military court is a form of censorship which can only 
irritate the public and convince it, without further evi- 
} } : ] ‘ » WV Lie, 
lence, that the assassin was a patriot and not a Vichy- 
Axis agent. If he had been, people reason, surc the 


censors would have told us so. I sugee 

and those above 

Africa, that an honest, full 

Darlan would allay suspicion and provide a he 

dote to official } 
What the unknown Frenchman gave America was a 


second chance. The President's promise that Eitse: Av 


or ren 
account of the tiling of 


wer $ 


leant” 


deal with Darlan was only a “temporary expe has 


been ironically fulfilled: the Admiral is out of office and 











th i their readiness to 
' ] 1 1 } i e 

( ii r unacr 1} ic I l1Ip Ol 
> 1 

( s to pr he Fighting 

] ‘ ‘ ! —_ 

I ! 1 an arrar ment with the new 

North African mmand. Only a failure of political 


which dump 1 us into the 


Darlan hornets’ nest can spoil our second chance in 


North Africa. Such a failure would be inexcusable. We 


have been given an expensive lesson in political warfare; 


we have learned how closely the inexpedient can follow 
heels of expediency, how dangerous it is to leave 


on the 
political decisions to men innocent of politics or ready, 
to ignore the certain consequences of 
such decisions. We also have been given a chance to eat 
our cake and have it, but the terms are not such as to 


encourage other ventures of the same sort. Aftentats are 
too close to revolution to be worth gambling on. 
The choice 


missioner in Africa—it is to be noted that he is not 


of General Giraud as French High Com- 


assuming Darlan’s self-bestowed title of Chief of State— 


, c oY i 
opens the door to that general concentration of French 
| 7 ' 
power } uld been impossible under Darlan 
ho iy hav momentous consequences for the 
f f th r. If G | de Gaulle and General 
( | in) } ) h ir rorces We hall hay :. 
a 
( | | + ( ry } yf in + 1€ INE y y K 
HH hole of the French African em- 
[ P li 1s ith Ir 1 \ t 
| ' 
Ind r the | ration of the mother 
4 } ‘ t j rr 7 1 
unt \ i f result, young I cnn 1 who 





free to by th nds to join their 
! rotl who f the « ing army of Fightin 
Fy 
It is ¢ il Giraud’s good luck that he was a prisoner 
or th . tter th le t of Franc By this accident 
of f he was spared the 1 ssity of n 12 a choice 
which tf it | vi 1 his opportunity of lead rship 
oday. The ¢ ] ! {1 him in an almost miracu- 
lor wity for the day when he could serve as a link 
be his try’s divided forces of resistance. Ina 
he has th lvantage of being a military rather 
{ } politi il iave the word of Pertinax 
that his | yt il leanu ; are far toward the right: but 
it not by th { yns that he is known. He has 
b 1 i } n and th will to fight, and 
h | by ¢l lightest smear of treason 
or d itism I] most por tests for this 
par ir time Giraud offers the best chance of bringing 
te rther mong the Vichy generals 
in North Africa and the stubborn Fighting French. 
Before this issue appears, De Gaull may have gone 


to Africa to confer with Giraud and the Americans. He 


carries with him not only the power of his armed forces 





The NATI 


1 1 ' Pa 


ng of all the ore 


pr Ips OF resi Mn srance. ii represents me f 
rt ; ; - 

t i'r l pe 1 their fig for freedom. this 
- lian r-mIng — sent . } 

him great bargaining power. It imposes on h 


equally great responsibility. How he discharges i 
determine the character of the coalition he hopes to 
He will be dealing with men most of whom have 
contempt for the democratic elements ir 4 ranc 
democratic aims of the war. Nogués and Bergeret, 
son and Chatel are little better than Darlan. It is 
who, as governors of the Vichy African posses 
were responsible for the arrests, the concentration ca: 
the enforcement of Vichy’s anti-Jewish laws in 
respective bailiwicks. In spite of the American o 
tion, in spite of President Roosevelt's protests, t 
fruits of fascist rule persist. De Gaulle is faced wit! 
inescapable necessity of insisting as the price of 
cooperation on the immediate ending of Vichy’s r 
sion in Africa. This is a prerequisite to everything « 
And it will be the first duty of the American auth 
to give him their unqualified backing in estab! 
actual freedom in the regions we are supposed to 
freed. 

How successfully we meet this clear-cut test 
demonstrate how well we have taken advantage of 
When the last son of Fighting F1 


lish refugce, the last 


second chance. 


the last Czech or German or Pi 


the last Spanish Loyalist emerges from the prisons 
7 el, ~ ~~ ¢ - +! sal ~ 
work camps of Africa, then we shall have rea 

| 


believe that the lesson of Darlan’s death has been |: 


by 


y America. 


1918 and 1943 


OLONEL BRITTON,” the British radio m 


man who put over the “V” 


campaign, has emer 
again to popularize a new slogan. He is asking h 
teners in the occupied countries to chalk the 

“1918” wherever they can as a reminder to their t 
masters of that fateful date. Now that the initiatis 
passing to the hands of the United Nations, this see 


good idea around which to build up a new offensiv 


the war of nerves. For while 1918 offers a message of 
hope to the enslaved peoples of Europe, it rings 01 
nously in German ears. Moreover, Goebbels is ut 
tingly turning German thoughts in the same direct! 
for, compelled to cover up unfulfilled boasts of su 

on the Russian front, he is now explaining that this 1s 4 


war of attrition and stressing the defensive strength 


the Axis. 
h sinister connotations for 


: 3 “a 
Germans. In the fourth winter of the last war they be 


Attrition is a word wit 


to realize that they were its victims, and not all G 


bels’s skill will suffice to persuade them that this process 
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in their 
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WOrKk 





! » e O20 ] ] - 
Ly rs plans in 1939 called not fora 


fi 


c 


I 
hot for Blitzkrieg. Now they ss that a 


of rapid victories has proved Dead Sea fruit, and they 
re invited to hold on grimly, not so much ‘to achieve 
f vict ry which nas eluded them as to avoid tot l 


! } ‘ | 
tion. [There is a note of defeatism in this V 
mh4 nd lit hick L. - hale } r 
Na pr a ganda ine which Snouid serve —isS a aciinite 
c ' ; 
e ragement to Our exponents of political wartar 
i 
7 ; a a ti De tal dics pill 
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fT (yerman moraic 
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Probably the people of the Reich are rather better fed 
ar . } haar ; were tf the inter yf 
present I wan they wel in tne Winter ¢ 
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he economic machinery ts fun 
ning of the transport situation ¢ 


before 


their eyes signs 


; , ‘ 
ning down. ihe 
ee eee ke 

innot be hidden, 


is reflected in 


7 tn Ge £ wv nm-t : » nD 
© wastage oF man-power in Wusslia 
i 
reasing hordes of unwilling foreign workers. 
. ‘ a } | af 

1 now, however much Goebbels may minimize the 
rtance of the Mediterranean battles or attempt to 
+R ‘ Be ls ace tictory. the Ger 
C Nommeis flight as a Strategic victory, the xCf- 


are aware that there 1s a secon 
1 ' fal , 

1 menaces the weakest flank of 
€ [hey mus e rel 1d | hoy 
1? 

main German armies re still 
ng victories in I A r 
. , 

iria, and in Italy \ cruml 
if aliies. nese Collapse nthe & 
¢ al t ¥ ! ‘ fa. Lh 
eterioration OF I raie on the nh 
factors promoting defeatism an 


rrance, 
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It is good to remind the Germans of 
must remind ourseives that the f« 
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cendo of military blows. nt 


the United Nations was at its nadir. 


ot 
urd their objectives 
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in sout R 
were consolidating their vast conc 
start of a new year, the military 
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itive. On the long eastern front t 
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bound Germans that s« 
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of Africa that remains 
nd Frenchmen are uniting to 


ss the Mediterranean. 


gained but little territory, we 


that is compelling the Japanese to ex; 


planes at a faster rate than they can be 


these things 
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nern wuss 


| front in being 
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So we can look forward with some cheer to 1943. But 


we must remember that the final triumph in 1918 was 
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tne § ry of 1918 


the time bei there 1s one aspect of th 
i 

seems m« int than any other. It 
ally agreed that t g.5. 5 8s port 
ganda and with arms, the intens¢ m 
At th sam m<¢ Le de ind Wa nin ) 
to sive both moral and practical aid to C€ 
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In pointing out the grave dangers rey 
div nw te from ty extraord 
t] lea on Ous af tnat a 


IS NOW unlve;rs- 


mCNCT al 


of th writes that tl lispute in Yugoslavia for 
shadows what “will be the great diplomatic enigma that 
wil y Ove! e efforts of peacemaking after this 
war—the question of long-term relations between Mos 
cow ind the democratic powers. Citing d:tplomati 
quarters as his source, he goes on to say: Just as 
civil wat Spain, + h was in part an aggression by 
the Axis, proved a prelude and rehearsal for the World 


: ; 
to be a preface to the great unresolved 
future.” We hope we misunderstand 
% ; ; 
words. We should like, indeed, to belic 
formants did not 1 n what he said 
meaning of this comparison of the S| 
ee , oe | ees 
Siav Civili Wal pr i¢s to ¢ 1cer § 
someone in \ hington 1s thinking in 


Mr. Callender’s 
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ment in Yugoslavia was not of spontaneous origin, Mr. 
Callender says. Communists organized it after June, 


1941, not for political ends but to step up the cam- 
i 





inst the Axis. This assertion, far different from 


the earlicr charge that the partisans were criminals and 


bandits. is perhaps intended to soothe the Kremlin’s 
Tioel } ] . — ¢ Py a . 
f ings a little, but also to prepare public opinion for 


nt possibility. “In case our forces made 


an inv ft h this region they would be embar- 
f 1 to » local allies unless the two Yugoslav 
groups unite, for to line up with one group might incur 
the enmity of the other.” 


The dilemma which Mr. Callender hints at here 
will seem all the more sharp to those who have followed 
the recent propaganda efforts of the two groups. The 
Free Yugoslavia radio station, much quoted in Moscow, 
has just made the astonishing statement that Mihailovich 
has lost all power within Yugoslavia. The same station 
reports the formation of the first constituent assembiy 
to be held on liberated soil. Since the task of a constit- 

nt assembly is either to govern or to draw up a con- 
to be com- 


stitution, a new government would appear 


ing into existence. We hardly need point out the tre- 
mendous difficulties such dual authority would present 
to the United Nations. Again we urge London and 
Washington and Moscow to intervene jointly and to seck 
a common solution to this problem. The partisans must 
be recognized. The royal government-in-exile should 
reform itself. But beyond all this the three great powers 
concerned must formulate provisional peace plans now. 
Whatever the statesmen may believe or want, the com- 
mon people are not fighting this war as a prelude to “the 


great unresolved conflict of the future.” 


Bach the Tolan Committee 


E HOPE that our readers will write to Speaker 
W/ Rayburn of the House and to Minority Leader 
Martin demanding that the Tolan committee be given 
the { ts it needs to continue its work. No other com- 

has done so much to help us under- 

tic problems created by the war as this 
Select Committee Investigating National Defense Mi- 
ration: no other | thrown so much light on the 


ry for total mobilization of man- and 


machine-power. Had it not been for the hearings this 
I! committee has been holding since the spring of 
19 1 } f isurably less than we do 
about ir effort on the home front. The latest fruit 
f | P r-Kilgore bill for an Office 
of War M nd the support this measure has 
eV 1 [ 1On i the re | ect the committee has 
won for itself tn both houses of Congress. 


The chairman of the committee is a Democrat, Joho 
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H. Tolan of California. The two other Democratic m 
bers are John J. Sparkman of Alabama and Laurence F. 
Arnold of Illinois. The two Republican members are 
Carl T. Curtis of Kansas and George H. Bender of 


Ohio. All deserve praise for the public-spirited, 


ful, and non-partisan manner in which the com: 
has conducted itself. Special commendation is di 
chairman for his progressive leadership, and tl 
search staff of able young men and women under R 
K. Lamb. The constructive work accomplished by 
Tolan committee is, among other things, the best answer 
to current attacks on Congress. 

Progressive organizations and labor unions can i 
no better way to educate their members in the prob! 
of the war effort than by circulating among them « 
of the six reports so far made by the Tolan comn 
We should have saved ourselves much trouble if « 
paid more attention earlier to its findings and re 
mendations. The first report, issued in October, 1 
was the fruit of hearings in several rapidly expanding 
centers of war industry. It stressed the need for im; 
ing housing, health, education, and recreation for 
grants; for minimizing migration by fuller utilizatior 
local labor (through training programs and elimination 
of discriminatory practices); and for spreading def 
work more widely. The committee warned that con 
tration of arms contracts was creating ghost towns 
well as boom towns 

The committee’s most noteworthy hearings were t! 
it held immediately after Pearl Harbor, when it q 
tioned Under Secretary of War Patterson, Willian 
Knudsen, and a panel of engineers made up of M 
Llewellyn Cooke, Alex Taub, Harlow S. Person, and 
S. T. Henry. The testimony of this panel is still the best 
guide we have to the basic problems of arms product 


f 


The result of the hearings was embodied in the « 
mittee’s Second Interim Report, “Recommendations on 
Full Utilization of America’s Industrial Capacity and 
Labor Supply in the War Effort.” This report played a 
part both in the decision to shut down automobile 
duction for the duration and in the establishment of! 
War Production Board. The problems of small business 
and the need for utilizing it more fully in the war | 
gram were emphasized in the third report. The fi 

a study of the evacuation of the Japanese from the \ 
Coast, warned against a similar evacuation of German 
and Italian aliens from the East Coast by military 
thorities. The Attorney General's recent order remo 
the label of enemy alien from 600,000 Italians was 
line with the committce’s recommendations. 


Both the committee's fifth report, issued in Aug 
. P . 1 ] 
and its better-known sixth report of last October a 


with the problems of man-power, production s hedulit 


materials control, and better labor utilization. Its find 


ings and recommendations in these reports have been ol 
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the greatest value to members of Congress, pt 


business men, and the press in helping them 


tand current war-pro luction difficul 


cials, 
nders The few 

] } ~ yee } ’ : ry littla 
thousand dollars the committee has spent is very little 


] . 
s and increased efficiency 1t has 
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Prospects for the New Year 


BY I. 


Washington 


in the 


OUNDINGS here and 


recent weeks indicate the danger of serious domesti 
conflicts in our country during 1943. These would 


Nazis for our presence in Ni 


reased 


ly compensate the 
military strenet 


| 
ron 1) ht m@m 
front might ma 


a and our inc 
American domestic 


Nazis 


ts on the 


ible for the or their German successors 


rge from the war via a negotiated peace with much 
their territorial and economic loot intact. This sug- 
on may seem far-fetched, if not fantastic, to those 


mistake first successes oO! 
1an and Japanese empires 
. But 


1) J 
they VY Willi DC 
not to underestimate 
error of imaginings 


} , 
1 1WNderctand the 
no understand tik 


; in this war, and v 
al fact 


danger are these: 


tance of the pol! ir inits d 


The points of Too many in 


ts still hate Mr. Roosevelt much more than they 


ler, if it can be said that they hate Hitler at all. Their 
ite of mind might be described by saying that while 
don’t mind fighting the Japs, they are not particu- 


rly interested in fighting Nazis. This 1s certainly 


true of many in top management in Detroit, and there 


re others like them elsewhere. These men feel that the 


Me 


ve Mr. Roosevelt on the run at last, 


rrived to smash the New Deal and the la! movement. 


por 


cally, they are more interested ghting this battle 


torious conclusion than in 
1941, 
iratt 


the domestic front to a vic 


war itself. Just as they turned which should 


of 


which 


ave been a year of all-out prep yn, into a year 


siness as usual, so they intend to turn 1943, 
, 


f an all-out offensive, into a year of 


These forces have an instrument made t 


new Congress. Their purposes are better served by the 


nominal but precarious Democratic 


a Republican Congress. A Republi- 


i i 


d right-wing Democrats 


| 
have been by 
can Congress woul 


1 have force 


ley } 1] 


ts 
lent’s lead rship; a nominally 


cratic but anti-New Deal ma 


. 
I JCMO- 


to follow the Presi 


force the President 


jority will 


_ 
I 





STONE 


to follow or at tici] 


Democrats if he wants to get 


inytwhning wT 

at all. It is more convert t for the Re} blican Party t 
have New D l Ie lationr peal lor ; 1d 1 by bi- 
partisan ¢ ) rva eC ol } in to face t! 1944 ¢ 
tions with full re pon bility on its own shoulders. A 
Republican Coneress would have clarified the issu 1 
simplified the tasks of the President. The need for keep- 
the Democratic majority t er in this Congress, on the 
other hand, entails new omuses, which in turn f 
ther « mpromise the Pro it in the e of ( e@, 

To set this new Congress in motion on the ta of 
dismantling some of the New Deal reforms—to get rid 
of all of them by frontal attack is hopeless—something 
like Reichstag fire’ is required, some sensational out 
break that can be used to i the publi g t 
labor. A on of ( 1 s for ex ' 1a 
great war-production ¢ rit Wetro:t would n i 


t 
more and more difficult for labor leadership to prevent 


: . 

strikes. It would tend to drive a wedge between the 

~~ a eee } ! ] - - 

turbulent rank and file and arassed leadership, and 
, } } 1 

t the proper time a wave of strike ld provide the 

I 

nr | { ¢ wand . { ris] ry ++ L- 

Necessaly is tora ne¢ 1g Su¢ ¢ Llveé a < 
1 3 ! + Ps + c ¢ 

on labor. If this went to the extent of forci in \ - 


ment to call out troops, it would further separate the 
~ +] 1 _ ] ] 
Administration from the workers and add to the de 


that kind the President would become completely the 
yner of th iti-New Deal forces. Just such a situa- 
tion is feared by labor lead rship in the Detr urea and 
is apparently | y fomented by the attitude of lagve- 
1ent toward grievances in the plants of Ge | Motors, 


In this coalition of reactionary elements in bi 


and in both parties in Congress a small but dangerous 
fascist-minded and pro Nazi minority is skilfully manip- 
ulating a larger mass that ts conscious of no 1 riotic 
or defeatist purpose. Just how bold and confident this 


} 


; , 
has become may be seen 


from 


“ trent 
parti nt 


minority 


Congress to investi 


recent indictment of seditionists linked witl 


First Committee, This minority and the co} pps rhead press 








] Pon a AToeur Va 
©) lt 1 a mere anti-New Deal 
) Tl ¢ eI I o1Ing to 
f j r S ] ) the i t 
t I war f n to be felt on the 
the torm OF gi er sacrifices for Civilians 
os 
q i § 1OT 1 1uStr SiS 
| ] fc r oe +i - nee CARA ‘ L 
l 1 of waiting for the coming Congressional attack 
* io =f ade treat. the President has already 
4 i Laen ing torced to retreat, the resident has aiready 
: f orderly withdrawal to prepared de- 
a policy OF oraeriy Virnarawai tO pre} area ce 
| i 


ns. From Mr. Roosevelt's point of view, 


? 


1944 is more important than 1943. He may figure 
: ara 


' te ¢) ‘ > he 
it is best to let the opposition lunge forward and | 
; 9 } Same = ] " | . . eS as — ‘ > ° 
t i Vn Oo Dalance | the apsen e of an expected head on 
anetal A dn icf r le eve , 
llision with the Administration; to let it reveal its 
teenath and methane tn seein self and evol 
wrens Li aud } ra} 5 tO OVCTICach It Cii anc evoxKe a 


reaction. The President is a resourceful man and will 
ler dry until he gets closer to the 
+ 


possibility of a successful appeal to 
i 


| 
the people may be enhanced after they have got a full 
taste of the anti-New Deal coalition in action. It will be 


interesting to see how far the President goes in the direc- 
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tion of an “American Beveridge plan” in his messa 
the new Congress. Just as surely as he is now 
about for a new and electrifying idea with which t 
peal to the aspirations of common men everywher 
is certain that he will hold back the complete d 
of his new program until the psychological mom 
1944, This, the President feels, is the time for a B) 
There will be time for a Wallace, too. But later. 

What forces can be set in motion to heip the P 
dent? Measures must be taken to keep the copper! 
on the defensive. There are Congressional commi 
dominated either by New Dealers or by a coaliti 
New Dealers and conservative Republicans—as the 
man committee—united by a common desire for an 
out effort. It would do a great deal of good, for exar 
to throw the spotlight of a Senate inquiry on the f 
ing sores in the Detroit area. There is real need for 
new mass organization in which patriotic Americans 
both left and right could unite for action on the gr 
problems of the war. 

The home front will be the dangerous front in 19-43 


The Jews of Europe 


I. THE REMNANTS OF A PEOPLE 


BY PHILIP S. 


HREE considerations prompt the writing of these 


articles. First, there is the hope to impress on the 
conscience of free men the vastness and the ghast- 
liness of the Jewish tragedy in Europe. If they will real- 
ize that the Jews are the worst victims of this war, if they 
will understand that life or death is at stake for this 
whole pr ople, then perhaps when occasions arise to help, 


sh international political action or the giv- 


ing of relief or the temporary relaxation of immigration 


restrictions, their decisions may be influenced by com- 
passion, not by self-interest alone. 

5 nd, it is imperative to perceive that what is hap- 
pening to the Jews is but the foreshadowing of the fate 
of « r peoples under Nazi rule. It has been the strange 
role of this unh ilppy peo] le to mirror in its life the des- 
tiny of | ind. Th ession of the Jew has been 
th ) of decay; it has led inexorably to tyranny, 
wal ipse. In their early attacks upon the Jews, 
the ris revealed the pattern of their treacherous and 
ruthless assault upon the whole Western world. And now 


in their mass slaughter of Jews they demonstrate what is 


les as frustration further embit- 


fourth year of war. What 
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Finally, there is the desire that men of vision sh 
at last realize that the solution of the Jewish problem 
Europe is not the concern alone of the Jews or ot 
Christian conscience. Tough-minded statesmen must | 
derstand that the future peace of the world is bou: 
up with it. For centuries the Jews have been the sca; 
goats for Europe's frustrations. They have been the ¢ 
prey of ruling classes under attack, of rulers defeated 
war, of impoverished, embittered masses. They have b 
an ever-present temptation to demagogues in quest 
power. Unwittingly, they were an obstacle to the g 
uine solution of Europe’s problems; it was easicr 
attack the Jews than the basic causes of those problen 
“Anti-Semitism is the socialism of fools,” said a wi 
German leader. Attacks upon the Jews and their ex} 
sion from various countrics have been an unsettlir 
force in Europe. A peace treaty which does not incl 
provisions for solving the Jewish problem will be 
complete. A normal secure status for the Jews of Euro; 
is a prerequisite for the establishment of the Four Fre 
doms for mankind. 

In this series of articles I propose first to state the 
facts, then to discuss the possibilities for help in the near 


future, and finally to consider the long-range solution 
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of the problem. What are the facts? Here will be pre- 
sented only such evidence as has been authenticated by 
our own State Department, by responsible heads of gov- 
ernments-in-exile, by established Jewish agencies func- 
tioning in Europe, by trusted eyewitnesses who have 
escaped from Hitlerite persecution, by letters from 
known persons in Europe sent to known persons and 
rganizations in this country, and by official statements 
t the Nazis themselves. The picture is not complete; it 
will never be. Innumerable Jews have perished without 
record, as though swallowed up by the earth. Thousands 
young Jewish children will never know who their 
rents were, and tens of thousands of Jewish mothers 
| fathers will never know what became of their chil- 
The report at this moment takes on a fragmentary 
haracter. The gaps cannot be filled until the war is 
led. But the main outlines are stark clear. They re- 
cal the most horrible suffering of this war and the most 
ghtful desolation in all Jewish history. 
he tragedy of the Jews in this war is unique. Other 
oples are suffering keenly under the savage assault of 
litler’s forces, but they suffer as enemies of the Nazis 
the ravages of war. Hitler promises to make peace 
ith them in his new order, even though their role in 
it order may be an inferior one. But with the Jews 
fe is to be no peace. They are being slaughtered in 
d blood wherever the Nazis can lay hands upon them. 
litler’s henchmen are swiftly executing his threat of 
nuary 30, 1939, that this war would result in “the 
nihilation of the Jewish race in Europe.”’ 
This extermination was initiated in Germany itself. 
ere were 600,000 Jews in that country when Hitler 
me to power. By 1939 oppression and forced migration 
1 reduced the number to 200,000. Today there are 
ly 40,000 elderly, weakened Jews in Germany, who 
nnot long survive. Their death rate is five times that 
the rest of the German civilian population. Since the 
rinning of the war more than 100,000 Jews have per- 
ied in Germany through pogroms, suicides, exposure, 
rivation, and expulsion. An authenticated letter dated 
\pril 8, 1942, from a responsible person in Germany 


idly describes what has happened: 


Since the outbreak of the war between Germany and 
the United States, the vilest crimes against Jews have 
been perpetrated. They are being deported to unknown 
destinations. Many have already committed suicide— 
about 1,200 to date. You can readily understand the 
attitude of these hopeless creatures who prefer imme- 
diate death to being killed by slow torture. The first 
transports of Jews sent to Litzmannstadt (formerly 
Lodz), each one consisting of 1,500 souls, have not 
been heard from in five months, doubtless because the 
area is infested with epidemics. The people are dying 
The transport which left on January 25 
urpassed all previous transports for the bestial treat- 
ment accorded the Jews. One thousand human beings, 


like flies... . 










among them children, were crowded into cattle trains in 
freezing weather... . These human beings were locked 
in the cattle trains for eight weeks, and not a single 
one remained alive. . . . These people died miserably 


from hunger and cold. 


This program of mass expulsion has completely wiped 
out the Jewish population of many German cities. Even 
the tombstones have been torn from the earth. The Nazis 
have systematically set out to destroy every physical evi- 
dence of the organic connections of the Jew with Ger- 
man history. 

The defeats in Russia and the bombings of Germany 
have intensified Nazi anti-Semitism. Howard Smith in 
“Last Train from Berlin” reports how the Nazis have di- 
verted the sense of frustration and the rising wrath of the 
German masses to the traditional scapegoat—the Jews. 
On June 12 of this year Propaganda Minister Goebbels 
wrote in Das Reich that the Jews would “‘atone” for the 
R. A. F. bombings of Cologne and other German cities 
“with the extermination of their race in all Europe, and 
pethaps even beyond Europe.” Immediately after the 
first R. A. F. attacks on Cologne, 258 Jews were arrested 
in Berlin. They were marched to the Gross Lichterfelde 
barracks and shot in the presence of photographers and 
reporters. This “reprisal” was widely publicized. 

The most important Nazi leaders openly advocate the 
annihilation of the Jews. In the speech delivered in 
Munich on November 8 Hitler reminded the Jews that 
once they had laughed at his threat of extermination. 
But now, he boasted, “countless numbers of chose who 
laughed then are no longer laughing.” It was a certain 
Hermann Backe who last summer presented to Hitler 
a diabolical plan for the mass destruction of the Jews 
which has since been adopted. Until now the Jews 
have received approximately half as much food as the 
Poles, who have received only half as much as the Ger- 
mans. Herr Backe, the New York Times reported on 
December 8, has now been appointed Food Minister of 
Germany, and as such he will possess absolute authority 
to starve those Jews who escape violent death. The Nazis 
have found a typical rationalization for these murders. 
Writes Karl Rudolf Werner Best, chief jurist of the 
Gestapo, ‘‘History teaches that the annihilation of an 
alien people is not contrary to the laws of life, providing 
the annihilation is complete.” 

It is in Poland that the Nazis have given the fullest 
implementation to their policy. Perhaps this is becaus 
of Hitler's special venom for Polish Jews as revealed in 
“Mein Kampf,” or because Poland is near the eastern 
front, where the impact of war has obliterated such civil- 
ian restraints as still obtain inside Germany. Conditions 
seemed frightful in Poland even last summer. Driven 
from their homes, denied normal means of subsistence, 
Jews huddled in ghettos, half-starved, perishing from 
epidemics, living in hourly terror of reprisals for Nazi 
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setbacks. Their able-bodied men were forced into slave 
labor. Their synagogues were burned. They were, they 
felt, at the bottom of the pit. 

But something was happening which even they, in- 
ured to suffering, could not believe. It was heralded by 
the suicide of Adam Czerniakow, the full import of 
which was not immediately understood. This distin- 
guished Jewish leader had been burgomaster of the 
Warsaw ghetto since its establishment. In the most try- 
ing circumstances—he was severely beaten by the Nazis 
on several occasions—he conducted himself with dignity 
and courage. Although he carried a vial of poison with 
him at all times, he never lost hope. Moved by an ines- 
capable sense of duty, he went about his business of re- 
building Jewish community life and relieving distress 
wherever possible. Then one day in August it was an- 
nounced that Adam Czerniakow had taken his life. This 
was not like the man whose sense of responsibility alone 
would have sustained him. But it was his sense of re 
sponsibility which undid him. For the Nazis had de- 
manded, it was revealed, a list of 100,000 Jews to be 


deported to ‘‘an undetermined place.” He refused—to 


the point of death. His motive subsequently became clear. 


The Nazis had begun their systematic slaughter. Czer- 
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niakow was being requested, in effect, to provide the 


victims. He chose, rather, death for himself, 

But this did not modify Nazi relentlessness. They un- 
leashed a program of mass murder of civilians which 
has no parallel in recorded history. Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Mikolajczvk, head of the Polish National Counc 
now in London, reported concerning this phase: 


In the Warsaw ghetto, behind walls cutting them off 
from the world, hundreds of thousands of doomed are 
awaiting death. No hope of rescue exists for them. . . . 
On the pavements lie unburied bodies. Daily a pre- 
scribed number of victims amounts from eight to ten 
thousand. . . . Children who cannot walk by themselves 
are put into trucks. This is carried out in such a brutal 
manner that very few reach the ramparts alive. Mothers 
go mad watching this. At the ramparts railway cars 
wait. People are packed so tightly that those who die 
cannot fall but remain standing side by side with those 
still living or dying slowly from fumes of lime and 
chlorine, from being deprived of air, water, and food 
. . . Wherever and whenever death trains arrive they 
contain only corpses. . . . What has been going on ia 
the Warsaw ghetto has been going on in hundreds 
of the larger and smaller Polish places. . , . All are 
perishing. 
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Cold statistics testify to the effectiveness of this pogrom. 


In March, 1942, 433,000 ration cards were issued to the 


lews of Warsaw. Seven months later only 40,000 were 
Recent official confirmation of this slaughter appears 
joint declaration of the United Nations issued on 
December 19: 
In Poland, which has been made the principal Nazi 
erhouse, the ghettos established by the German 
are being systematically emptied of all Jews 
pt a few highly skilled workers required for war 
istries. None of those taken away is ever heard of 
acain. The able-bodied are slowly worked to death in 
ye camps. The infirm are lett to die of starvation 
| exposure or are deliberately massacred in mass 
utions. The number of victims of these bloody 
lties is reckoned in many hundreds of thousands of 
rely innocent men, women, and children. 
[he same official declaration reported the fate of the 
Jews in other European countries: “In Yugoslavia 99 
cent - the country’s Jews and those who had taken 
refuge there from other countries are now dead.” In 
S! vakia “65.000 Jewish men, women, and children 
were deported to Polish ghettos, and the deportation of 
remaining 20,000 is imminent.” 
Equally authentic reports indicate that not more than 
00 Jews are left of the 900,000 who lived in Ru- 
a proper in 1939. Of the 185,000 deported to the 
on camps at Transistria, some 75,000 have perished. 
Fewer than 10,000 Jews remain in Belgium of the 85,- 
who lived there in 1940. 
[he assault upon the Jews goes beyond the destruc- 
of human lives. Nearly every synagogue on the 
European continent has been bombed, burned, or con- 
ed to some vulgar purpose, such as a latrine or a 
st . The sacred scrolls of the law have been desecrated, 


1 ae wo rship forbidd 1. Except for those who es- 


caped early, the leading rabbis have been imprisoned or 
murdered. The great centers of Jewish culture have been 
pletely obliterated. V ilna, the “Jerusalem of Lithu- 

ia,’ was for centuries a fountainhead of spirituality 
and learning. In October, 1942, the Nazis announced 
efully that Vilna was ]udenrem. Gura Kalwaria 
r Warsaw was a center of Jewish mysticism, Hasid- 
he Nazis bombed it out of existence. Since the 
pogrom of 1903, Kishineff in Bessarabia had been a 
lowed Jewish community. Now, the Nazis boast, no 


w is left in the city. No one can yet measure the mean- 


ing of such losses, for these communities sustained Israel 
vith faith and hope and enriched the totality of man’s 
spiritual life. 

Nor can we yet measure the damage done by the Nazis 
to the position of the Jews in the world. By the most un- 
scrupulous and efficient propaganda in history they have 
made the word “Jew” a stigma, not a name. In a decade 


they have wiped out the gains of 150 years of } - 
pation To this melancholy fact France gives eloquent 


testimony. The Jews of revolutionary France were the 


first in Europe to win full civil rights. And now a French 


government under Nazi control has with 1 those 
rights andr ed them to their 1 1eval Ey if 
defeated the Nazis will have made it ver t for the 
Jews to achieve security in Europe. For they have a 
tomed the nations to a lowered status for the Tews: at 
best they have made the rights of Jews again a debatable 
question in the world. 

This account would be incomplete without some ref- 


erence to the reactions of Jews and Christians in Europe 
to these frightful events. Among Jews, there are terror, 
numb despair, and a bitter struggle for survival. But 
there are also courage, dignity, and determination. Re- 
ports emerge of a vigorous communal life organized i 


} + 4 


the ghettos. A letter comes from a man about to die 
the hands of the Nazts: ‘The greatest trial has now ar- 
rived. When you receive these lines I shall be no more. 
I ask only one thing, that you be stronger than ever. 
Dr. Leo Beck, Germany’s leading rabbi, who might have 
fled but chose to remain at his post so long as there were 
any Jews left in Germany, offered this prayer at Rosh 
Hashanah: ‘““We bow our heads before God, and remain 
upright and erect before man. We know our way and 
we see the road to our goal. . . . Therefore, let us throw 
back the insult, evil, and malice aimed against us.”’ For 
this, of course, he was again arrested. 


me) 
. 
2) 
A 
cr 


European Christendom, at first confused and 
before the Nazi assault, has more recently reasserted its 
righteous indignation and its humanity. In the Catholic 
denunciations of the expulsion of French Jews and the 
shielding of Jewish children by the Paris police, in the 
Dutch Protestants’ voluntary wearing of the yell 
badge of David and the conduct of German men and 


women who quietly take their places in shopping lines 
with Jews—in these countless acts, great and small, 
are found the reaffirmation of Christian principles and 
the promise of retter days to come. It ts precisely be- 
cause Hitler knows that the Christians of | i would 
rebel against his monumental inhuma finds tt 
necessary to move the Jews to eastern vw ls for 


execution. 
WI! nat a pity that thi 
percepti in ten years aro can the meaning and intent of 


1CCiK n comes so lat 1A learer 


Hitlerism might have spared the world this holocaust. 
As Cauchon asks in Shaw’s Must then a 


Christ perish in torment in every age to save those that 


i 


“a en,” 
é 


have no imagination?” 

{This is the first of three arth les on the position of 
European Jewry. Dr. Bernstein's second article, to ap- 
pear next week, will discuss what may be done to help 
Hitler's Jewish victims now and immediately after the 
end of the war. } 
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Castillo Is Not Argentina 


BY MANUEL SEOANE 


Santiago, Chile, December 5 
> 


URING my recent trip to the United States I 


met dozens of people who criticized Argentina 
for not having broken off relations with the Axis. 


Some of them believed that Argentina was 


r f + 
pro-i ascist, 
i 


be the great imperialist power 


i aspire | fo 


of the South. Some told me that the Argentines were 
proud i nalistic and that they should be dealt 
with more firmly. Others said they were people who 

ited the United States. Very few of them knew the 


The Argentines are, in general, a peace-loving, demo- 


ratic nation; they may be divided into a large working 


lass and a middle class inclined to liberalism. Politically, 
ley are in strange ntradiction to their government, 
which its pro-fascist and came into power in the first place 
through fraudulent elections. It would thus be a serious 
mistake to judge the country by its present President. 
Castillo is at nary politician, put into power and 
supp ted Dy a rity of two thousand land owning 


families who are in a constant fear of democracy, so- 
cialism, or any kind of freedom for the Argentine 
peopie 

i 

You will ask why the Argentine people have not de- 
manded the resignation of President Castillo. The best 


inswer I can give is to cite the Spanish civil war. That, 


| 


too, was a struggle between a fascist minority—a very 
$ one—and a democratic majority of the people, 


who were unorganized. 

Certain factors greatly facilitate Castillo’s execution 
of a policy of “prudent neutrality.” The most important 
of these ts his country's position as one of the major 
grain in the world. More than 


producers of meat and 
innual pr 


half its 
1939, when conditions were still almost normal, Argen- 


luction normally goes to Europe. In 


tina exported 36 per cent of its wheat and meat to Eng- 


land, 12 per cent to Germany, and 6 per cent to France, 


a total of 54 per cent. In the same year the United States 


took only 12 per cent of Argentina’s exports Castillo 


and the peo] le he re presi 


they consider a permat 


nts think first of Europe, which 
ent market for their products; 
inter-American idarity is but a vague second thought. 
They do not ask themselves who will win the war but 
who will be the dominant power in Europe. 
Argentine exports did not substantially diminish after 
the outbreak of the war, except those to Germany. In 
1939 Great Britain to 


Argentine exports; in 1940, 544,000,000 pesos’ worth. 


k 564,000,000 pesos’ worth of 


In 1939 France's purchases were worth 76,00 ) 
pesos, and in 1940, 82,000,000. 

With so heavy a stake in foreign trade, Castillo is in 
continuous dread of German submarines. Argentina 
owns some two dozen merchant ships that ply between 
Buenos Aires and the United States or between Buenos 
Aires and those European zones still open to non 
ligerents, mainly Spain and Portugal. These ships are 
the only means of alleviating the congestion on the docks 
of Buenos Aires, Rosario, and Bahia Blanca, where gr 
stocks of meat and grain are piling up. 20 far, only two 
or three Argentine ships have beey torpedoed by Ger- 
man submarines, according to Castillo, who, playing 
right into the hands of the Axis propagandists, contends 
that if Argentina broke off relations with Germany, I: 
and Japan, the two dozen merchant ships would be s 
or would have to remain in port. 

But internal politics are the real cause of Argenti 
“prudent neutrality.” Castillo is pro-fascist and 
democratic because the triumph of democracy in thie 
world would inconvenience him and his regime. Cast 
is president of Argentina by accident. He succe: 
Roberto M. Ortiz, a former radical who, after gai: 
office by the fraud that has obtained in every Argen 
election since 1932, turned against his new backers 
reestablished free elections. The accident was Ortiz’s 
illness in 1940. At first Acting President, Castillo 
ceeded to the Presidency on the death of Ortiz and began 
immediately to undo all the good his predecessor 
accomplished. He now governs Argentina as a dictator, 
resolved to remain in power at any cost, and he is well 
aware that if the Axis loses, he will be swept from the 
Casa Rosada in Buenos Aires. Thus his political, personal, 
and group interests coincide with those of the fascists. 
On the other hand, the political interests of Castillo’s 
Opposition, which unquestionably comprises the major- 
ity of the nation, lie with the United Nations. 

Which of these groups represents the true Argentina? 
It will be well to remember that of the three great Ar- 
gentine political parties, two are pro-United Nations and 
the third is divided between neutrals and those who want 
relations with the Axis broken off. The most powerful of 
the three is the Radical Party, which controls 60 per cent 
of the votes. The death of its two leaders, Irigoyen and 
Alvear, and its prolonged persecution at the hands of the 


government have brought it now to a crisis. But its prin- 
ciples are democratic, and its representatives in the 
Chamber are fervent anti-fascists. The Socialist Party, 
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which receives 15 per cent of the electoral vote, is defi- 
nitely for breaking with the Axis. In the Conservative 
Party, which controls 20 per cent of the voters, there is 
oro-Allied sentiment, but it is repressed by powerful 
favoring neutrality. 


Chamber of Deputies, where Radicals and So- 
cialists form the absolute majority, has asked the govern- 


, ment on three different occasions to break off diplomatic 


~ sh, 4] } acti ciate 
yns with the Axis. It also ordered the investigation 


Jazi activities by ‘ial commiss ided over 


) ie ia f Z a spec n pre 
; > young Radical Raal Damonte Taborda. In Octo- 
tr, 1942, the Radical deputies publicly accused Cas- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of not paying any 
on to the Axis spy ring. 
The Argentine press, one of the best in the world, is 
ly siete d Nations, in agreement with the ma- 
rity of its readers. All the major cultural organizations, 
ts’ syndicates, and student groups, have expressed 
Cn mocratic views, An important ae that re- 
ved little attention in the United States press was held 
Buenos Aires on September 20 to ask that relations 
th the Axis be broken. The five speakers who ad- 
d the gathering were all ex-ministers of the repub- 
namely, Carlos Saavedra Lamas, a Conservative and 
iner of the Nobel peace inner in 1936; Julio Roca, 
a Conservative and an ex-Vice-President; and the 
licals Jacinto Bioy, Tomas oe and Honorio 
rredén. Mass support of the United Nations has 
o taken a practical form. A Buenos Aires committee 
s already collected more than three million dollaas, 
lich has paid for sending four boatloads of food to 
ssia, three to England, and one to China, in the name 
. the Argentine democrats. 
The presidential elections of 1944 offer the progres- 
, ves their first opportunity to get rid of Castillo. Each 
oup has already begun its political maneuvering. The 
ervatives vacillate between the ep nt of the Sen- 
Robustiano Patrén Costas, and the Minister of In- 
: ction, Gustavo Rothe, who 1s of German desintt 
d the “man behind Castillo.’ On the surface both are 
r “neutrality,” but in practice they are pro-fascist. The 
, licals are having a moment of confusion. No one man 
s come out of their ranks capable of succeeding Irigo- 
n or Alvear. The man who seemed best fitted to lead 
) m, the ex-Governor of Cordoba, Sabattini, is now 
; ral be his leader, Irigoyen, was neutral in the 
i t great war. Sabattini may therefore be discarded. Da- 
ynte Taborda is strongly pro-Ally but extremely 
f un 


' In the confusion a powerful presidential possibility 
j has arisen in the person of General Agustin P. Justo, 
who attained the 


nother ex-Radical, Presidency in the 


ham election of 1932. Justo wants the peop le to fore 
' get his old sins and take him again to their hearts. 


Knowing their sentiments, he has declared himself in 








favor of the democracies and of breaking with 


14 — ’ , 1 
a1 ) é ‘ ' " , ‘fr ‘ , t ‘ 
ald nas olier i n 5s SW if ] to tilt brazi hel i 5 i i. 


He has a lar 


- T ; | ; 
tive Party that sympathizes with the ited Nat $. 
But Justo wants the support of the Radicals, whe ive 
no good seasied ntial candidate of their own. Rebuilding 


his old ties, he has persuaded the delegations from Men- 


}> 
di Za and Santa Fe to } rr 


se him indirectly as a candi- 

date, and each day he spreads his snares farther among 
those he persecuted in 1932. 

The Socialists also favor Ju to, since they know they 

have no chance at all of electing their own candidate. 

They would like a platform of National Union identt- 


a 
~ 


the ex-Minister Pinedo, wh 
United Sta said the two 


fied with a man like 
his return from a visit to the 
countries should act in accord. 
and 


coalition 


1S theory, 


democrat pledged to break 


would be virtually InvIn« 


Axis. 
t defeat a Radical candidate in 


or a Socialist candidate, he would find tt 


Though Ca 


< 


civilian dress, 


stillo migh 


qnuch harder to win against an ex-President of the re- 
addition a general in the army, with 
friends in the armed forces and in the ranks of the 
ervatives. The battle between Justo and Castillo has now 
be . Wher 1 General ’ 
aa recently as Minister of War, Castillo may have 
been sounding out the military element. Slowly 

driving in his rivets, trying to convince 


+) + 


all groups that he is the candidate with the best chance 


surely Justo 1s 


of success 


Should Justo b« 


\ 
with the Axis would be a certainty. And since Argen- 


tina’s moral influence is very er 
tinent, the break 


1 ' j “ 


11 + . im y , + > y 7 
It is well to remember that it was the Argentine armies, 


N 


with San Martin at their head, that helped to bring frce- 


dom to Ch | Peru in the nineteenth century. It was 
an Argentine statesman, Drago, who, when a European 
fleet was threatening Venezucla, established the doctrine 


. InN hy 1] hu mn | 
that d bts cannot De collects | DY COMpuis! 


cal Argentine writers—Sarmiento, 


beloved in all our countries. It is a mistake to think that 


Brazil could su lant Argentina In its progressive role 
B asl 1544, t | 171142 Of id aa hist . 4 ' 

MazZii Nas a ailicrent lanvuarve, and itS Histol as ver 
Argentina's press and radio cover 


! aaER ae 
the entire continent. Its tango and its movies are p if 


been joined with ours. 


everywhere. Only Mexico exercises a similar dominating 
influence. 
We Latin Am 


isolated; it is too much 


ericans do not want to sc Argentina 


a part of our own physical and 
want to see 


a solidarity based on threat 


spiritual body. We do not 


Ye cannot envy ision 


We want Argentina on our side, pro-democratic and 


Ss or f if. 


abiti-iascist, as il really iS. 
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Franz Boas 





BY RUTH BENEDICT 


Pees Z BOAS was a great scientist. Though he lived 
fifty-six years of his life in America, no one who 
a knew him would think of speaking of him merely 
reat American scientist. He was born in Germany 


of Jewish parents and was educated in Germany; he 
d his adult life in America; but as an anthropologist 
took the world for his province. A man of passionate 
ity to both Germany and the United States, he be- 
d that the best rood of any country can be attained 
throuch the well-being of all countries. A scientist 
mense learning, he probably knew better than any 

er man the differences 
nvinced that 


intelligent understanding to become the basis of 


among peoples; yet he was 

these differences needed only open-eyed 

1 cooperation and fair dealing. 

Franz Boas brought to the social sciences from his 

training in physics and mathematics a mind sensi- 

to the necessity of framing scientific questions so 

they could be answered by investigation. He brought 

a conviction that most problems needed new, first- 

investigation and could not be answered by mere 

nination of existing knowledge. By pressing forward 

social sciences on the basis of these two rules, he 

e foundations of modern anthropology and was 

himself poner for many of its greatest achieve- 

ts. As a scientist he labored indefatigably and his 
rity was unquestioned. 

It was as a scientist, too, that he took up heavy re- 
sponsibilities in the world outside the classroom. He 
never understood how it was possible to keep one’s 

ntific knowledge from influencing one’s attitudes and 

yns in the world of affairs. What he had learned by 

nt investigation and impersonal] research helped him 
make up his mind on the questions of the ion and 
for him it was as much a part of his scientific respon- 
bility to make the application as to publish the detailed 
research. He collected and analyzed masses of data on the 
rysical — of primitive peoples and of New 
absolve him from 
of Nazi 

United 


ites. His tireless investigation and recording of the 


City children, but that did not 


“Nordic nonsense” 


— 
nning 


Aryan theories and of race prejudice in the 


public ly the 


S 

is and acts of the Kwakiutl impressed upon him 
how many different patterns of living can command deep 
loyalty and enthusiasm from peoples brought up in 
them. All his studies of other cultures reinforced his 
conviction that cultural differences are vital and valuable. 
He believed the world must be made safe for differences. 


He spoke out therefore against all efforts by Amer- 


+ 


icans to set themselves up as arbiters of the world. In 
1916, when the emotions of the war were running high, 
he rebuked the American who ‘“‘claims that the form of 
his own government is the best, not for himself only, 
but also for the rest of mankind; that his interpretation of 
ethics, of religion, of standards of living is right.’ Such 


an American, he said, is mistakenly “inclined to assume 


the role of a dis} enser of happiness to mankind’’ and to 


overlook the fact “that others may abhor where we 


worship.” “I see no reason why we should not allow the 


Germans, Austrians, and Russians, or whoever else it 


may be, to solve their problems in their own ways 1n- 


} 


stead of demanding that they bestow upon themselves 


the benefactions of our regime. 
“so long as any nation 
A lack of 
whether it was shown by the degradation of 


le to peonage or wage slavery, or by the humilia- 


He made only one condition: 
respects the individuality of other nations.” 
such respect 


, 
a peo 
tion of national groups, or by the arrogance of race 


7 
} 
A 


pre ejudice, Boas believed to be a creeping sore that must 


be healed or it would infect and destroy the whole body 


+ 


politic. In his diagnosis, it was the cause of our ills to- 


day; rather than nationalism or a array or militarism 
as such, it was the object of his attack. He believed in the 
innate dignity of individual men and of groups of men, 
and he believed that this dignity could be realized when 
they were not humiliated and pushed about. “I can 
imagine myself much more at home in a company of sym- 
pathetic Chinese, Malays, Negroes, and whites who have 
interests and ideals in common than in a bigoted or pre- 
sumptuous company of whites.” 

As an anthropologist he knew, too, that a fundamental 


attitude of respect for others is not simply a matter of 


— 
re) 


individual ideals. Under certain arrang 
social order respect for others cannot become general. He 
fought therefore against all “laws which favor the mem- 
bers of one nation at ne expense of all other members 
of mankind’’—thoug «ie said, “the very respect I 
have for the in lviduality of each nation implies that each 
has the right to maintain its individuality if it seems 
threatened by the course of human migration.” 


against all abrogation of civil libert He fought agar 


— 


all the conditions in our schools which limit intellectua 


free lom. Fi ry years ago he was W ork ing to further « l- 


ling between the United States and the 


tural understan 
Far East, between the United States and Latin America. 


It seemed to him that ignorance of the way of life in 
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ther countries was breeding an indifference and callous- } Wi ] P( 
ness arnong nations which were becoming increasingly In / 1€ 177 
; , : ; ——— 
threatening as, with modern inventions and modert ——_——— a - 
, in wmnsld hrant t , - -" ’ le : : . 5 ae 
mmerce, the world shrank to smaller and smaller EPUBLICAN LEADERS in Congress may vote against 
ime! 1S a continuation of the Dies committee. They 
‘ . | ‘ ri , } nau c i , rn 
He planned, back in 1902, a school for the study of ported to feel that a committee headed by one of their 
ve cultures of the Far East, a school which should not party members could serve a more useful purpose in 
ly luct research but disseminate information about 1944 elections. 
Our ortunities in the Far East,” - 
; ; ; ; ees aaiin — ™ om . - , KA 
1 that time, ‘‘will not become evident to us until THE POLITICAL DEMAGOGY in Archduke Otto's « 
>| vy what we have that is of value to the people in tempts to assume the leadership of Austrians in this c 
merrve - j - . L, . ta 
Orient, and until we learn that they too have accom- emerges, according to a group of Austrian liberals, 
: . 
. on “ae . snate y sterat + 7 +t . ij 
hed « hich may become of value to us lo recruiting literature of Otto’s Miltary Committee. A be jal 
pines ' ' , , ; recently mailed from the committee’s headquarters says the ¢ 
pport the u rtaking, he gathered together a group ; : he 
; b H. Schiff ICI ; voiunteers, whether ultimately accepted or not, will Our 
mong whom were Jacob chiff and Clarence 
, ss free of charge a badge of honor which will mark then Japa 
Mackay. O inthropologist, the late Berthold Laufer, ; ss , 
fore the whole world as Austrian volunteers and as | 
mt to China for several years. But America was no ¢ a 
, rs. But Amer : fighters for liberty and democracy” (italics ours). 
yet ready to maintain such an institution as Franz Boas 
Cl 
1 |} ed ( nfrort natel the fun ; Se ( orth- ~ ro-Tr “rr ni . . 
1 hoped for, Unfortunately, the funds were not forth CONSTRUCTION WORK on army camps in this countr rs 
sean is reliably reported to be at a virtual standstill. From nov 
In 1908 he tried to organize a center for pan-American on much of the pre-combat training of American troops ' 1] 
Itural cc peration $ an 1 resear h, the International be done at our overseas bases. 
of Mexico. He raised money for it personally ind t 
nt a year teaching and loing research under its aegis. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, makers of ; ; 
But again, the decade was not ready to support a center Lucky Strike cigarettes, is advertising in Oregon and other 
ith this comprehensive scope. A week before he diced Northwestern states a pipe tobacco called “Nigger H: 
spoke of the failure of these attempts to further in- A number of Negro organizations are urging that prot rhe 
: 
ternational cultural understanding. ‘Some things have be made to the company. . 
been done,” he said, “but we are handicapped because 
they are don te °° DR. J. FRANK NORRIS, a Detroit Baptist clergyman, 
lone se ire 
= ‘ ai? —s — cently delivered a sermon advertised in the newspapers ut 
The st: g of the eleventh hour, however, was to eget : “« ee 
, the title: “The Bureaucratic Price Fixing—the Mark of the . 
m no tr ) for giving up the fight. In these last ; . . » atecens 14 
i Beast, One of the Sure Signs of the End of All Things and L é 
irs he has been proud that his letters and articles were . : a is 
; vege the Coming of Christ. n¢ 
{ ie underground in Germany, and he has never a 
y or too weak to help with his counsel. He a atin weiss ’ , : 
é BECAUSE CERTAIN CHEMICALS used in munitions 
fait t ng the generation over forty if . . iI 
, . plants are injurious to the skin, British women worker iM 
‘on ee ee ete ¢ se 
amma — —— wen vee hciapcsastas a many plants are required to protect their faces with cos jap 
rt . } . | eh, e he } | ved + ] te Tat f : c 
rt, vt he believed the United Nations metics. An inspection is held before every shift to detecn rea 
could co fter the war. But he saw that it was whether they have enough make-up on. The cosmetics are 1 
h with 1 to let tl supplied free by the government. by 
which 
MRS. ROOSEVELT is still being plagued by the “Elea 
| out a r life Franz Boas kept faith with Club” stories, which she believes were started by N nosed 
used 
He had mparable right to the title of agents. A current version has it that she constantly harasses coal 
ee eS ee noe Washington hotel-keepers by phoning to reserve rooms for | 
Negroes. 
, NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS are still worried by one as; 
c lo id tic « ; lis 
— of the recent drivers’ strike. Several advertisers went on t 
f ¢ j k In | : ’ Ar 
, radio while the papers were not being delivered and 
} ; ; . 
} i lope to ral 
» RO} ; continue to advertise through that medium. 
re 
mm SD ae Oey [We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind ™] 
} } ! P , } 
those | is for either clippines with source and date or stovtes that n 
rT . i 
[le was a great man, and at be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each , f 
isn nt we ve need of such as he. month for the best item.—DITORS THE NATION. } Furtl 
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Flow to Speak to Japan 


BY SELDEN C. MENEFEE 


aS 
—— 


LG YM the point of view of our experts on psycho- effect of its victories will outweigh anything we can say 


al warfare General Hideki Tojo’s empire is by on the radio. But if we could reach even a few thousand 
ir the hardest nut to crack of all the Axis countries. listeners in Japan proper we could lay the groundwork 
Japanese people are almost com] letely isolated from for an all-out propaganda offensive later, when the mili- 

the outside world, both physically and psychologically. tary tide has turned. 
Our first problem, then, is to make ourselves heard As for the content of our propaganda, the central 
n. Until we do this, the best propaganda in the issue, and the subject of heated verbal battles among ex- 


will have little or no effect there. At present we perts on the Far East, is whether the Emperor should be 


ming — short-wave radio programs of news immune from attack. One faction argues that while 

ommentaries to Japan. Two San Francisco trans- Hirohito is a figurehead and hence of little importance 

rs are pe for these broadcasts—KKEI, the 50- in his own right, the loyalty he commands is of the same 

tt station formerly run by General Electric, and order as that given by Catholics to the Pope. They main- 


+ 


D, a new station using 100 kilowatts. Our signal that to attack him would merely enrage the Japanese 


in strongly in most of eastern Asia. The tro uble people and Saale n the present military regime; many 





t all of the nearly four million pre-war licensed see the further possibility that the present Emperor or his 
, receivers in ee were built for medium-wave son might be used at some future time by the “‘opposi- 
n only, according to figures in the latest available tion” in Japan in the same manner that the Emperor 
1-Manchoukuo Ye earbook.” Meiji was used half a century ago in the overthrow of the 
Japanese have put some of their domestic pro- feudal Shogunate. 
; on short-wave frequencies, indicating the ex cistence The opposite point of view was expressed succinctly 
least a few short-wave sets in outlying parts of the by A. Grajdanzev of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 
ire Of among overseas troops. But in Japan proper Amerasta last June: ". . . peace with Japan cannot be a 
. wudience is probably limited to government monitors peace with the Japanese Emperor. . . . Dethronement of 

a handful of private individuals who listen covertly the Emperor would be the death blow to the idea of his 
ans of illegal short-wave sets. Consequently our divinity and would destroy the meaning of the former 

nt efforts are little more than exercises looking to- system of indoctrination. . . . Remove the Emperor and 

| future propaganda warfare if and when conditions the military clique, and the system will collap: 

Lit. Our government pony y is based upon the former posi- 
in’s large medium-wave audience, however, could tion. American broadca » Japan attack the ruling 
hed from transmitters located at roughly the same military clique but never es Emperor. The military 

° nce from Japan as the points from which long-range counterpart of this official policy was embodied in 
ing of the islands could be carried out. Vladivostok, General Doolittle’s orders to his men not to drop bombs 

h is only 800 miles from Japan's principal cities, on or near the Imperial Palace in Tokyo. There are good 

ld be an ideal location for a transmitter. It cannot be arguments on both sides, but our present | y would 

now for obvious diplomatic reasons, Eastern China seem to be justified, at least at this st of the war. 

1 be next best, and powerful medium-wave broad- When Japan is losing the war, there will be time enough 

from the outer Aleutians could be heard by at least to reconsider. 

» J ipanese, Yet after a full year of war, so far as is The details of our propaganda to Japan are a caref lly 

vn, we are still without an effective propaganda chan- guarded secret. It is known, however, that our broadcasts 

into Japan point out the fundamental antagonism between Germany 

Ambassador Grew has pointed out that we could and Japan, stress American military and productive 

rdly expect to crack Japanese morale by propaganda power, and report war news in such a way as gradually 

even if we were able to reach the radios of Japan. to create confidence in our information service 1 re- 

rd ie people have been too long indoctrinated exclusively fiect discredit upon the fantastic claims of the Japanese 

h the nationalistic precepts of Shinto and the whole uilitary. It is obvious that Japan’s domestic propagan la 

h wtat theology to be readily receptive to our message. is not adequately challenged by the various American 
Furthermore, as long as Japan is winning the war the 
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( War I rmation, appeals 
} oe 
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) if r n 
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f | Japanese-Americans 
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i r ie@ hian ] c ef trot w?' Pt 
i! War 18 Diamed On ur IMpe;rialtsctic 
' 
to maintain white supremacy over East Asia. In- 
premise nN against progress in Ameri . 
rim n inst progress in America are 
] r +l } ’ ‘ , 
t l 5 vicdence or the Hypocrisy of 
if pf 13 
J ; this country as a weak, soft 
without fighting spirit, as was the case during the 


e 
months of war. Japan's armed forces are still 
cribed as invincible, but only if the people on the 
home front work harder and make greater sacrifices. On 
inniversary of Pearl Harbor Radio Tokyo told Japan 
that “America and Britain are the most powerful nations 
in the world.’’ Kazuo Aoki, head of the Greater East 
ia Ministry, said, “This is a war of life or death.” 
Such statements closely resemble Dr. Goebbels’s recent 
‘mpts to instil a desperate, last-ditch mood in the 
German people. 

The best answer we could make to Japan’s appeal to 
racial hatred would be action proving that the Japanese 
propagandists are wrong. The indiscriminate internment 
of all Nisei (American citizens of Japanese parentage) 
makes us extremely vulnerable, for example, in view of 
our government's liberal treatment of Italian citizens and 
even of Germans resident in America. We can best cor- 

t this by rapidly releasing the Nisei who are found 
on investigation to be loyal Americans, while keep- 
ing in custody Japanese citizens and Kibei (Japanese- 
mericans educated in Japan) unless they are known to 


harmless. This process is already under way, but it 


i 
uld be speeded up and publicized—especially in 


propaganda aimed at Japan and East Asia 


I 

Appeals to a pro-democratic minority in Japan will be 
useless for some time to come because no real tradition 
of democracy as we know it exists in Japan. Propaganda 
emphasizing the hardships of war will be equally ineffec- 
for the Japa ire used to hardships and find them 
llenging rather than discouraging. On the other hand, 
Japan's superstitions and its characteristic fear of ridicule 
may be used to good advantage if our propagandists 


mind well enough. Some of the 
f t talent for this sort of psychological warfare is still 
in the Japanese relocation camps in the 


‘The only ad quate 


propagan la is to asst 


answer to Japan's ‘“‘win or die” 
re the Japanese that they will not 
be destroyed as a nation if they are defeated. This, how- 
ever, must wait upon the formulation of a post-war pro- 











gram which is barely beginning to take shape. \ 
have something positive to offer the Japanese 
present it coldly and realistically. We shor 
e the incontrovertible necessity of ending or 
for all the rule of the Japanese military mach 
stripping the country of offensive weapons, and 


storing all territories which Japan has annexed, in 
Korea and Formosa and, of course, Manchuria, ti 
former status. Any attempt to sugarcoat our p 
program would be interpreted as a sign of weakn 
hypocrisy by the Japanese. 

At the same time, Japan must be made to und 
that if it overthrows the present military rulers 
establishes some form of representative governmer 
will be guaranteed full national sovereign y; that 
not be required to pay impossible reparations; 
that it will be welcomed as a full-fledged member 
world federation organized to guard against future 
and to provide for a just distribution of raw mat 
among all nations, in a free world market. 


Paraguayan Paradox 
BY SILVA BERTO 
P ARAGUAY, smallest of South America’s republ 


was the first one to break off relations with the A» 
That it should do so at all came as something of a sh 
to its people, for the small group of self-styled “revo! 
tionaries” who run the country is outspokenly and \ 
compromisingly anti-democratic. 

Following the Nazi pattern, they have established 
Ministry of Propaganda which controls the press, 
radio, all educational and scientific institutions, and ev 
lectures, meetings, and the theater. E/ Nacionalista, t! 
newspaper edited by Manuel Bernades, a secretary 
the President, sets the style for the press. Hailed by | 
friends as the leader of Paraguayan National Socialism 
Bernades prints articles flaying England, the Unit 
States, and the Allied cause in general. Since the libe: 
daily El Pats was forced to change its policy and 
accept as its editor Marcus Fuster, another of the Pr 
dent’s secretaries, there has not been an articulate « 
position. Foreign newspapers cannot be distributed w 
out permission; even the Buenos Aires La Nacion 
subject to confiscation. 

However, the people of Paraguay have not so far si 
cumbed to the propaganda. A sizable police force w: 


+ 


an active Bureau of Investigations has to be kept on t 


job. To augment its ranks a school for police cadets h 

been founded under the protection of the well-know: 
adventurer Rolando degli Uberti, who plans to turn out 
a Nazi S.S. in miniature. At Pena-Hermosa is the only 
concentration camp in South America in Which a country 
interns its own nationals. Behind its walls men and 
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Asar t._ Par iy has becor a ref for 

inds of shady conspirators—Nazi fugitives from 

r countries, spies, and saboteurs. The frontiers of 
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Paraguay are wide; and with German colonies situated 
at strategic points, it is easy to slip from one country 
to another. 

In this atmosphere such an organization of democrats 
the “Society of the Allied Nations” finds the going 
tty rough. When not long ago it held a meeting in 
or of the United States, and students dared to cheer 
the Mexican ambassador's reference to Allied leaders 
and democratic victory, the meeting was allowed to pro- 
ceed, but next day the chief offenders were arrested and 
sent to Pena-Hermosa. The fact that the struggling so- 
iety exists at all appears to be Paraguay’s only answer 
to United States loans and Rockefeller grants. 


Democracy at Its Best 


Uruguay, on the other hand, is proving itself a fight- 
x democracy. The new vice-president, Alberto Guani, 
who showed his mettle during his term as Foreign Min- 
ister, has learned something from the course of events 
in Europe during the last ten years. He knows that fas- 
sm cannot be conciliated—that it must be annihilated. 
A week after the elections the new government pro- 
eeded to take action against the trouble-makers in the 
ranks of the defeated pro-Nazi Herrerista Party. The 
Tribunal for National Defense, presided over by th 
listinguished Judge Julio de Gregorio, gave the order 
for a raid on the “Patria y Orden,” the Herreristas’ main 
clubhouse. The literature seized on that occasion showed 
Nazi- 


patterned groups which the Uruguayan government had 


that under the cloak of the Herreristas, the 


brought to trial two years ago were again in full swing. 
As a result of the raid dozens of the Herreristas’ most 
active members were arrested, among them Alejandro 
Herbert, 


ywner, a man who has always regarded himself as be- 


f aas 
Gallinal 


son of Uruguay's wealthiest land- 
nd the reach of the law. 
Uruguay seems to have decided to abandon the pre- 
tense of “freedom for all’—fascists included—which 
has wrecked so many democratic countries, and to ad- 


here to the sound principle of “compulsory democracy.” 
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Aiciers, that was the fate ultimately awatting him 


1) 
@s itt awaits all 


\- 


of brs breed. The advocates of 
pediency,” and the more dangerous and subtle ad- 
vocates of a new balance of power, may go on 
setting up all the Darlans they can collect. Left to 


themselves, the peoples of Europe will take 


Care c f 
them. But from that fact arises the most important 
question we have to face: Will Americans permit 
the immense power of their country to be used 
against the peoples in their fight to overthrow all 
the Darlan regimes that bar the road to real ltber- 
ation? The fortuitous death of one fascist French 


Official does not prot ide the answer to that question. 
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behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 


HAT are the Germans hearing about America 

X) these days? A year ago the emphasis was on this 
country’s moral turpitude. It was asserted constantly that 
the Americans were solely to blame for the war. Then 
came the months in which the new opponent failed to 


make an appearance in Europe and suffered 


i 


blow after 


. The leit-motif during this time was 


scorn of America’s impotence and of its loud-mouthed 


blow in the Pacific 


boasts about its 
Lately 


used. There has been a show of objectivity, with fre- 


“astronomical” production program. 


since North Africa, a different tone has becn 


quent references to America’s strength, though at the 
same time its weaknesses have been carefully underscored. 
The new line was authoritatively introduced on De- 


cember 15 in a radio address by the leading commenta- 


tor Hans Fritsche. “It would be the greatest mistake,” he 
declared, ‘to dismiss the war effort of the United States 
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The little offensive in North Africa has bogged down 
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suInCcient supplies could not DC 
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The troops America does succee 


lack something else that was a decisive fa 


First World War. ‘“Today America’s allies have n 


eran troops in Europe | ehind which the green American 7T 
1 | 1 } } 
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on French soil no longer exists. If the 
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Finally, though the American troops of 1918 deserved emp 


respect, they were rated only second class even tions 

lhe men from the United States were good fighter t he 
by no means good soldiers. The officers of all ranks were eral d 
—and are—unpracticed, lacking agility, little capa! ssue 


. n ] ¢ “7 re > } } } ‘ 1 
making decisions. They reflected the absence of a mi t 
country.” 
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German Leadersh 1p in Lx1le 
THE POLITICAL VALUE OF THE EMIGRATION 


War 


cont 


N THE Political section for December 5 


anti-Nazi ributor dis« 


German 
nessiumustic terms 


He 


1s which he suggested ¢ 


the political value of 


yration concluded his analysis with four ques 


er comment. We publish below the ret plies of se 


i 


ussed in rather 


the German 


might be used as a basis for 


listinguished refugees of varying views. In a 1 later 


2 


ssue we shall present the opinions of others who have 
pressed their interest in the subject of the debate. The 
tions follow: 


1. What forces in Germany—besides the Nazi Party 
1o you consider a menace to the peace of the world 


} 


nd to the freedom of the German people? How would 


u propose to deal with these forces? 
2. Are you for a unilateral disarming of Germany 
i the 

om outside? 

3. Are 
terial damage caused by Hitler’s armies in the occupied 


policing 
I 5 


and reeducating of the German people 
he German people responsible for the ma- 


yuntries? Are they un fer moral obligation to make 
estitution ? 
4. What kind of relations do you advocate between 


post-Hitler Germany and the Soviet Usion? 


A Socialist Solution 


I am glad of the opportunity to answer the four ques- 
ns posed by your contributor. But I should like first 
take exception to one of his statements, namely, that 
of of the are 
yuarely facing the fact that the fight against Hitler is a 


ne the political groups emigration 


tht on the issue of a new social and economic order. 


Association of Free Germans—does 


den 


ne group the 


is evidenced by its recently published 


ygnize this, as 


rogram for post-war Germany. 


Question 1: The other forces in Germany which 


reaten the peace of the world and the freedom of the 
‘rman people are the army, heavy industry, and what 
left of the landed 


aristocracy. The army must be got 


| of permanently this time. There must be no repeti- 
mn of the aftermath of 1918, when, for example, the 
ench generals of the Inter-Allied Military Control 


instead of carrying 


Versailles 


MMission, out the military pro- 


isions of the Treaty of which would have 


German Republic to function civil de- 


as a 


Iped the 
mocracy played along with the German generals be- 


cause they feared that German disarmament might lead 





} ' 

to universal disarmament, which would have | i 
) 
in the discard 

Oxuestion 2: Yes, I am in favor of m- 

~~ 
ing of Germany. I am also in favor of the | il 
policing of Germany, provided each ! nt 


has at its head an American top serg 


education, I advocate that the supervision of educat 


institutions and the revision of textbooks be in tl 


of an international body, but that the actual work be left 


to German democratic educators 


Ouestion 3: No, not entirely. I believe that the respon- 


pP | ic 
gree by the appeasers in 


sibility of the German army and the German 


ought to be shared in some dk 


} ‘ j ‘ 
otner years stood idly 


Hitler | 


so far as actually 


countries who for many 
Sometimes they went 


llowed 


vecause they swal 


prepared for the present war 


to support him 


his line about saving Europe from the menace of bol- 


shevism. 
favor of reinstating 


Question 4: Since I am not in 


every European country in its sover 
for a post-war settlem 


‘ignty, but hope rather 


ent which will look to the creation 


of a United States of Europe, I do not believe that any 


One country should take an independent position on re'a- 


tions with the Soviet Union. however, a Eurcpeana 
I definitely favor the 


and Ru 


democratic principle 


federation should not be created, 


best possible relations between Gr rmany Sia, pro- 


vided they are based on the of non- 


interference in each other's domestic affairs. I am still of 


the opinion that the Weimar R epublic made a wise move 
when it recognized the Soviet Union as early as 1921. 


GERHARD SEGER 


A Liberal Catholic 


Answer 


Question There are three recognizal! forces in 
Germany, besides the Nazi Party, which itute a 
menace to world peace and to the freedom of the Get 
man people. — ie first, the great landowners of 
eastern Germa » furnished the old Prussian state 
with its officials pore its army officers; second, the ind 
trialists who encouraged Hitler's rise to power in order 
to lo away vith the sox il reforms of the Weimar Re ° 


lic and to preserve for themselves the profits of a vast 


rearmament program; third, the intellectuals of the p 
Ger } i 

[he first group could be liquidated by converting the 
great agricultural estates of the Prussian nobility into 
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WERNER TH(¢ MANN 


an Independent Democrat 


, | , lid not rise out of hell. They 
; of the German imperial- 

f jat } 1914. The 

( le § methods which 

in their strug- 


The 


Lheir goal ts the same. 


i t f t neral ind their brothers-in- 


the | i re ry lly even more dan- 
a for they can enlist mpathy at 

if ' Nazis al loomed to fail. 
the = at Mass , ind the freedom of 
erman fn vhich is ¢ ntial to it, they must 
ropria } | : ely f th rob can be done 


similar 


fully, ¢ { tion t tarilis and 


It rouch a true German 


vestion 2: The ku mament established after 
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A r the present war Germany must, of cout! : rants 
vemmel tuned of - wink pcan Raartens wence’ tem Aine han © 
armed, Dut that is not enou mm. Fascism Must DE CIS: Aid 
sr : ’ 
and the causes of its rise eliminated once and for a But 
[he German people must be given a chance f sifted 
ry > ] ] , | + } io f 
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mocracy Cannot sim] pe superimposea on cot go hel 
where its antecedents do not exist. The pedagogic pretall 
A ‘ i 
of an occupying army ts very doubtful: German eral, ¢ 


profit more from an opportunity to enjoy 


would | 


tion in civilized countries. 
people never gave H 2 in 
i i < 


Hitler's plebis ite ma sour 


) -. re : Falesf r , +} e C 
of 99 per cent were falsified by terror and other 1 ears 
i 
> , , , , | ' 4] 
But none the Icss the Gern in people did not resist | C Hitle 


adequately. Therefore they share the moral guilt « rd 
2 oa “ee } ! 
Nazis. But le pr le which decrees that th | 
? } ’ ? al . , 
quished must pay has little relation to the ques hat 1 
guilt. The damage that has been done is so great 1a 
a | ’ 4 , 
be largely irreparable. What Germany can do is t it the 
, a] 1 ae c . , , 
operate in the rebuilding of Europe, putting in ites 4 
! i i 
‘a ] Gy pe ad man-nnx . nt it ch } 
effort all its ability and n in-power, But it should ’ 4 
made tO pay a new crop OF reparations profiteers in! 
Os {> ( nu'¢ ar | Furone by | 
PZT. On 4 rcril ly S and rur pe § atiituds¢ 1€) 
Russia will depend, among other things, upon Ru x 
! » £ ] 
own developi it. An Asiatic form of socialism 1 entif 
i 
suitable for European countries. A post-war G 
temocracy will collaborate with all the for = Nr 
( nocrac Ww i COAL rate with all the OTCesS V . ri 
I ] c ] yor mre : 
for peace. Dut no solution of the German proi ruci 
; : : 
can be found except through a solution of the Eu fact 
a 2... } , . ’ 1 = ' 
sxoblem, and vice versa. For both problems I se« rnvt 


i 


one practical and hopeful solution—a United Stat iri 
Europe. J. A, Gl ess 
spirt 
fron 


A Counsel of Pessimism Tha 


correspondent. I must 
: ents. 
vs article cor 


In attempting to answer your 


start by saying that 1f I interpret } 


First, we must not confuse “‘emigrants’” with “‘ex!! hat 
tha 
or ‘“‘refugces.’’ According to Webster, the differer ‘ 
1e 
that only the latter want to return to the country ! iff 
111¢ 
" 1 ° } t+ 


which they fled. The truth is that the overwh 


majority of those Germans who have come to America of 
to England since 1933 now regard themselves as ‘¢1 


grants” in the classical sense, just like their predecessors 
in 1848. 


a living in the new country could persuade them ever to 


Nothing but the sheer impossibility of maki 


return tothe old, Fundamentally their approach to all Ges 


, - - | 
man problems is that of members of the outside world 
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no longer of Germany itself. I think the percentage 





rees—even of so-called “politic al’’ refugees—who 
itter disgust or pessimism have written off their « ld 
allegiance and transformed themselves into genuine em1- 


its is incomparably larger in the case of the Germans 


of any other European nationality. 
But the small remaining percentage would have to be 





sifted still further to find a residue who are prepared to 
accept your correspondent’s view that “‘the fight against 
Hitler is a fight on the issue of socialism.” Peisonally I 
) not share this opinion by any means. While this inter- 
pretation seems to gain some ground in the world in gen- 
eral, the very opposite is going on in the minds of those 
10 know most about German conditions. The fact of 

e matter is that Hitlerism itself has instituted socialism 

in Germany. I am fully aware of how strange this must 
ind to many ears, but I venture to say that in a few 

urs it will be a commonplace that in the economic field 

Hitlerism amounted to socialism. Although the famous 

rd “expropriation” has been avoided, the “means of 
luction’” have been completely seized by “society,” 

t is, the state. While nominally private property exists, 
virtually 
| 


been abrogated by superimposing upon 


e overlordship of the state, which controls and oper- 


t 
the whole apparatus If tomorrow your correspond- 


5 


were to succeed Hitler and set about making the 


try socialist, he would discover that in the economic 


* practically everything had already been done. 
i 4 / 


1at he would have to change would be something 
rely different: the human aims in the service of 
h thi 


Lida 


s economic machinery is being operated The 


rit would have to be changed. And this reveals the 


| point! Hitlerism has finally proved that the mere 
t of economic socialization does not in itself mean 


iything. If it is not practiced in the necessary human 


| 


irit, socialism is likely to be even worse than its | rede- 


ssor. To create and guarantee this radically different 
irit is the real task—and it is a task entirely separate 
from and independent of any economic transformation. 
That is why I believe that an organization conceived in 
mventional leftist terms would not gain many adher- 
ents. Of the small percentage of real exiles comparatively 
-w would subscribe to your correspondent’s pre-condi- 
on. 
Even in this narrow group it would be difficult to find 
that “common platform” which he envisages. There is 
ractical 


2) 


I 
lifferent weight of the Communi 


ne vefy serious obstacle—the incomparably 


partners 


st and Socialist 


to such a compromise. It is clear that the former will 


ever be free agents expressing their own opinions, but 


are exponents of the superior and changeable will of a 


vernment. Would not the presumptive Socialist part- 
i i 


ners shrink from a coalition of such crushing inequality? 


to 


But that is not all. In these two varieties of socialism, 


democracy and totalitarianism are in conflict. This does 
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range between conflicting 


POLITICAL WAR 
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any other groups. 


Let us go farther. Suppose that everythi 


succee 
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comy S 
es 
1 
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n “A 
on tM i i 
' ) . ' 
Dany y Gee 


& 


varieties of 


be, I thir K, quite 
i 


the 


the association, the establishment 


of 


ng 


a 


Ww 


We 


ship, and the elaboration of that mature comp: 


platform fora people's peace 


sure tl 


+} 


iat even th 


‘n the whole thing would flatl; 


e 


purpose. It would not have the slightest 


Germans in Germany. 


water-tight a partition between exiles and their 
people as in the German case today. What matter 
is that no “masses” on earth can be set in motion 
“inspired with confidence” by papers, resolutions, 
programs. What inspires confidence is human | 
they know and trust, or power on which they can d 
In the whole German emigration mn the ft as 
as in the center or on the t there is 

among the pre-Hitler politicians who « | 

the Germans tn any degree. Nox ts t pe { i 
or spiri lly to f yon the G n 

any fie » UNKNE a. ind | Ch 
applies to the former | litical par I) ( 
cap! ulation of all the ti-Nazs | irt of } 
correspondent so rightly speaks has left even 
marks than he seems to realize 

What will determine Germany's course will eit 
home-brewed—and it may be a very nasty brew 
way—or it will be su; d or imposed under 
authority and prestige of the \ ; a 
nothing labeled the product of a lition of ¢ 
whatsoever will have a market. The \ ry fi } 
is its source will make it unsalable. 

The German exiles must resign themselves to the 
that the scepter has passed into other hands. Any att 
to play a role of their own, an ind nt and 
role, during and after Hitler's dislodgment, will I 
Pheir special knowledge and tdeas can n 
felt in an indirect way only, by being pla t 
ice of the Allied governments. The intellectuals 
politicians can inform, explain, warn, suggest. It 
well be that a number of today’s exiles, returt 
Germany after Hitler’s downfall, will have a f 
to perform there. As hommes de confian 
represel r America, or Britain, or the Soviet U 
some of th play an extremely useful ind 
a rather harmful, role. What matters here is that 
will be able to play a role of his own 


Never in ! 
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HISTORIANS 


GILBERT 


fERE t} 1, in lability of classicism and 
of two t ind years. It ts 
d Oa ly ef to them clearly. 
Vv h to ma n effort—not to cross the gulf of time, 
for y are ’ to un stand than our own 
re incesto ) convince ourselves that they are acces- 
S that t in be ; nd cf zed, ri tly blamed 
{ y | 1. that tl ure great, which is 
t tine ns that they are faultiess, 
H i ( Thucydides 
‘ 7 ! n. Tl ire all honest, as 
f their da nd their honesty 
m pal s, unafraid of the obvious They 
‘ ot oO 1 the fers. They have an un- 
c Oo r to h $s aware of our own bad taste. 
I l, or disgusted, or cynical. 
1, ) 
( n way of understanding 
t ex] on 
[ I y f ist cover 
t! I I I port al, 
i 
€ l o 
£ with ! biography and 
r é I ns, and not many poll- 
ti ( t! WX e be ld every morn- 
i! discover hat various parts 
o! 1 a De and geographically intercon- 
f But I ( ‘ ‘ it the y of the world 
! f 3 al ywraphy. At the same 
{ i 1 conflicts 
I | ind clol ilists of 
f a f t and 
\ Girt 1, he t ted 
j | + ana \ ; Ther re 
] vas 1 y 1 possible for his 
rr ( f na \X 
t ! it so ric 1 simply, we tend 


pare 


ng to con 
; 1 
lotus could have 


f the wl 


} 1 ( or ¢ { in- 
\ l I 1 WV and n sacres and 
{ \ ) 1 ar oO! the ri & ot 
( ( s us what we 
< ( rw 1 he was a 
I 

to ned f New readers of Herodotus 
t! , Hle 1s not. He ts trying to get all that 
} f us and yet f nected mass of data into one 
book. A modern author would do it in two or three books. 
: ih f the Indian wars. He would 
w it in four difle Or one for the Inca empire, one 


i 





one for the other Central and South 
can Indians, and 


for the Aztecs, 


ing thus split up his material, he would subdivide it 
u ix on the Asiatic orig 


There 1 be 


woul an appen 
Amerindians; another on the Mayas; another on ¢ 
in Latin America; an excursus on the Jesuit a 
in Paraguay; and so forth. Then there would be v 
footnotes, o ssibly backnotes, gathered tog her 
at the end and nut 1 1 to 8,367. TI vould 
Algonquin religion, Mayan sculpture, Peruvian « 
and God knows what. The author would thus insu 
subject and the reader would both be exhausted. The 
would be, not 2 work of art, not even a book, but a n e. 
floored department store. 

Herodotus, with Greek good taste, determined to v 
book: to make something which would be worthy of a 
artisan and art Therefore it must be a unity, 
same time contain all the richness of its va us ¢ 
He made his subject one by penetrating through the 
of da to the I ital facts behind them 
r est! X I was the po il conflict 
East and West; behind that, the moral <« of ( 
r m and mod yn with Oriental passion | 
pance; and behind that, the religious distinction 
God and man. He began and ended the book, n 
at first sight casually, with two shocking stories of O 
lust and violence and perversion. They are interesting s 
nevertheless. The first tells how the king of Lydia, pr 
his wife's beauty, hid his lieutenant, Gyges, behind 
room door so that he could see her naked. The ot 


how the Persian empress caught one of her rivals, cut 


nose, her lij»s, her ears, and her breasts, and t 

the dogs. Both stories are utterly un-Greek; but | 
orable enough (Gautier rewrote the first into an ¢ 

lent sh story), and both make the same mora! 

statin directly. Between these little anecdotes s 

the h story of the origin, growth, power, arrogar 


mau 


One introduces it. 


fall of the Px 


other it closes. It requires 


In 


empire 
the peculiar spiritual blind 


today not to realize that such an arrangement is meant 


have a profoundly moral effect, and forms a unity out of 
hundred difierent aspects of Herodotus’s subject matter. 1 
is only one example of the device, which recurs a 
again; and this is only one of many such devices 

But we are blind nowadays. We believe that histor 
be written as ‘facts,’ without a moral intention or ef 
whereas, even if a historian tries to write without a 
attitude, his work will still have a moral effect of some | 
(One o ld example of this “scientific” confusion is Mar 


who stated the principle that people were dominated 


economic motives and therefore not dominated by morality 


cd in the most fervently moral diatribes against 


and yet indul; 
the rich, whom he accused of behavior which, on his own 
principles, was perfectly natural and inevitable, and there- 


fore right.) It is, nevertheless, this moral grandeur which we 





one for the Indians north of Mexico. Hay. 
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fee] however dimly, in reading the Greek historians; just 


i 


nerson ignorant of music apprehends something of 

as ee rl ‘ 
F onic form when he hears a great and simple sym] hony. 
Ta 


We are aware of the diversity; yet we feel something larger 


it into a unity. If we read the entire work, the im- 


ine 


n 
it makes on our minds is perfectly single. It is difficult 
to write like that: one must have a particular type of mind, 
particular tradition and method, to do it. 
Once the method of the Greek historians has been ex 
slained, their aims and their achievement become much 
rec and much greater. But scholars are reluctant to ex- 
plain such things, while lesser folk cannot know them by the 
licht of nature. How many Latin teachers have tried to con 
yince their classes that Caesar was a historian full of excite- 


ment and fascination, when in fact he was deliberately not 


writing history—which is emotional—but the bare scientific 
p ndwork of history, and was therefore trying not to be 
exciting and emotional? Similarly, it is exceptional to find 
° tor or commentator who points out the obvious fact 
that Thucydides puts the tremendous tragedy of the disas- 


trous Athenian invasion of Sicily directly after the debate 
between the Athenian representatives and the Melians, in 
which the right of the stronger is asserted with implacable 
In itself the Melian “incident’’ was small—certainly 


worth all those chapters, all that reasoning. As a symp- 


tom it was terribly significant. Most of these facts, then, are 
( is; but since we are blind, they must be pointed out. 

Professor Francis Godolphin of Princeton has brought out 

a ist two-volume collection of the Greek historians in 

translation.* The translations themselves are competent with- 

ing inspired—Rawlinson’s Herodotus and Jowett’s 


7 } 


Thucydides. The binding and printing of the two volumes— 


form with the same publishers’ “Greek Tragedians’”’ and 


are good, if undistinguished. There are 


r 


Latin Dramatists” 

indexes to each author, an appendix containing several 
smaller works of capital importance, and, as far as I could 
see, one map only. Professor Godolphin has contributed a 
twenty-six-page preface in which he discusses the nature of 


tory and the four chief historians whose works follow. 
It is full of truths: for example, “We may wonder whether 
some classical archaeologists’ passion for the exact measure- 
ment of every potsherd may not be a pseudo-scientific delu- 
sion... . It may be that much which can be measured, and 
hence appears to be a scientific occupation today, is really 
less important than the written records which can convey 
human insights and aspirations together with an expression 
of the values and limitations of human life.” I found it most 


addressed to a Random House public. It is above the heads 
of undergraduates; it is much too complex for the average 

tra-mural buyer; and it is not quite suited for a learned 
reader. It would have been better to write a separate exposi- 
tion of each of these very different authors, as well as the 
general preface on the type of history they were writing ; and 
possibly to add notes which should bring them together, 
showing their dependence on one another, their similarities, 
and their differences. We should be grateful to have the text 
f these great historians so well arranged and indexed. But 


*“The Greek Historians.” Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin. 
Random House. Two Volumes. $5. , 
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if they were to be explained at all, they should have been 
explained more fully. 

The average man, who is anxious to learn but spent too 
much time on “activities” in school to read many 


— F ce a4 
buy this work and settle down to read thr 


srytor } Ik LT he set ' +} = " 
automatically tackle the historians in it as if y Ww 


ern writers, and apply today’s standards to Herodotus and 


P} 
Thucydides. Since our standards are lower than theirs 
will lose in the process. He will hurt them and himself. I 
wish that Professor Godolphin had added a detailed 
duction to each of the four main authors, di 
principles and methods and the structure of 
Taking them straight, the average reader is apt to choke. At 
best, he will read them with a iwakened a 
their greatness, like Mr. Boffin listening to “Decline and 
Fall Otf the Rooshan Empire”: staring with his eyes and 


mind, and so severely punished that he could hardly wish his 


literary friend Good-night 


The Intelligent Man’s Burden 
WARNING TO THE WEST. By Shridharani. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. $2.50 
HRIDHARANI'S new volume is hardly as significant as 
his recently pul lished “My India, My Amer ! 


won the instant acclaim of the American reading | 


but it contains some very good writing. The vat 5 vs 
in the volume are not too well organized, and some of them 
are no more than occasional journalism. The unity of 

volume is achieved by the consistent resentment, expr | 
in all of them, against the white man’s arrogance. Shrid 


harani, like most Indians, has no illusions about th 
and ambitions of Japan. He is quite certain that Ja j 
fasten an even more vexatious tyranny upon the Orient than 
that of the “white Sahib.”’ But even while calling the atten- 
tion of the West to the fact that resentment against the 
white man’s arrogance has been one of Japan’s most potent 
weapons in the Orient, the author, like many of his com 
patriots with similar sentiments and convictions, cannot com- 
pletely throttle or hide an occasional mood of satisfaction 
over Japan’s success in kicking the superior white man in 
the pants. 

The revelation of the depth of Oriental resentment against 
the pride of the West is probably the greatest value of the 
book. Not that this is a new revelation. We have known it 


all along. But we do not know it inwardly; and our pride 


has not been qualified or mitigated by it. It is, in fact, be- 
coming apparent that even if we succeed in solving every 
other vexing problem in international relations, we sl 


I 
probably not solve the problem of ethnic friction in time to 


save the world from further catastrophe. 

Shridharani is not always profound in dealing with the 
problem of racial prejudice. He makes the ridiculous asser 
tion for instance that “there is no race problem save in the 


‘ 


mind of the white man.” It is an understandable but never- 


theless pathetic illusion of minority or exploited groups, 

whether Jewish, Negro, or Oriental, that the sins of racial 

bigotry from which they suffer are the exclusive evils of their 
b 


tormentors. The illusion is understandable, for it may be too 











of one particular form of pride to 


of ft Ow! na us, though 


less potent or 


successful, forms of it. The illusion ts nevertheless pathetic ; 
d i ents a fully re approach fo the prot em of 
r i fff on 

In ( of | y foolish to make such 


a charge. For the p chasmn between Hindu and Moslem 


is ft il a vell as t ! and religious: and the caste 
1 of | t 1 1 form of ss snobbishness 
in history, is overtones or undertones. 
] no . ‘ in ircely conceal the fact that 
‘ nce is partly 
} i i i rs ! sC iT a member of 
the w , ‘ 1 fre it because ‘the 
{ i pal 1 | I 1 to the skin ofr 
th i ‘ \ HH i that the white mar sa ed 
i ! } whi prou} to millions of As i's wh Se 
l are too proud to deny 
t \ f S t they are not 
; q \ if S a t 
f 
I< which obscures basic racial athnitie 
A { ) e. It is an « jus I that the 
wh i i tecl civilization 
( > natural pride which he shares with all 
ract rf to the point where it will destroy his other- 
wise hich contribution to the community of nations. That is 
why it is uf yrtant to have men like Shridharani, who can 
express f ent eloquently, speak to us. But they might 
$ even more ¢ vely if they understood the dept 1 of 
t yt rrict n 
O ; ‘ chapters in Shridharani's hook 
re ( oO e, hitherto unpublished here, 
betwee » the | i [ Ni and lagore Che Japa- 
ni n etters s O rsua the eatest of Indian 
por Oa new o r lapore answers 
f Sie W 1 sucn nesty and 
\ 1ail of itual issues 
pr t sts that one realizes at once how 
t 1 ) r f ‘ \ n < za- 
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The Devil Knows... 
| I | 5 | Bren- 
| 7 
4H ; 1’ M cunr ly 
hidden: Satan s supret urt e 1s to det his own ex 
e. In diabolical t - tl no evil for which man 
uld hold hu illy responsible; the fault always 
1 some extert ta r-—the endocrine glands, society, 
, 
or a whole array of { ido-scientific scapegoats. If there be 


guilt in man, it is always found in the other fellow—Adolf 
Hitler, for instan The devil's most impregnable fortress 


18 OU td 


righteousness 








Against this loose mass of evasions Denis de Roug 


} 


erects anew the proud doctrine of personal respon 


There constantly is a choice, and we choose at our 


Blindness is no excuse; we are blind because we 
cowardly to open our eyes. 


This austere law ts as ancient as the hills, as conter rn 


as the latest snare of “expediency.” Whoever places a 


lass, race, nation, sect, worldly 


7 
i 
AG Ji 


ove the law—< 
—is capitulating to Satan. 

A sermon? Not quite. For sermons are usually pr 
at others, and this is a challenge to our inmost s 
could be subtitled ‘A Manual for Diplomats.” But dij 
—ain every field—are not De Rougemont’s scapegoats. | 
mats serve the devil only because they are our servants. | 
is within us. 

I wish I could convey the strange beauty of this truly 
book. There is no form of writing I admire more prof 
than moral philosophy freed from technical jargon ar 
lusive 
poetry, and humor. It embraces books as diverse as 
and “Zarathustra,” 


Vigny, Carlyle, 


men as different as Plato, Pascal, ¢ 
, Unamuno—a family in the spirit that 
scends all divisions of ages, languages, or creeds. 

I am with De Rougemont at the beginning—the ¢ 
Choice 
The link 


even a symbol; it is a myth. So it is presented, very pro; 


and at the end—the immediate practical de 


between the two, however, is not a system, an« 


not in scientific or rationalistic terms, but through a 
of lyricism and irony. If De Rougemont’s myth w 
harden into a dogma, I should fight it tooth and nai 
own favorite myth to explain the nature of evil is t 
different. 

Lyricism and irony: is not that the perfect romant 
mula? Yet De Rougemont’s final counsel would be st: 
classical. With Pascal he would say, “Let us strive to 
accurately.” “The devil knows that whenever we call a s; 
a spade, evil recedes and loses its magic power.” Y 
is repeat after Boileau: “J’appelle un chat un chat, et RB 
- and we all know whose name Boileau 
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A Study in Contradictions 
DYNAMITE KING—ARCHIT ; 
Pauli. L. B. Fischer. $ 


LFRED NOBEL has been dead nearly fifty ye 





his works live on. If the explosives he invente 

become obsolete for purposes of war, the great intern 
trial organization he created, subdivided into nat 

is munitioning both sides in the present war. 4 


founded has 5 inawarde 


+] ' eT »e he 
i cace prize ne 3 


one 
, , 


4 | 
four years, and the members of the committee of the NN 


+} } 1. — } he x 
wegian Storthing, whose task it was to nominate the w 


ner, are either exiles or Nazi prisoners 

As a chemist, Nobel's major achievement was the adapta 
tion for practical purposes of the original work of other 
men. Nitroglycerine, the foundation of his fortune, was 


actually the discovery of an Italian professor, Ascanio 50- 
brero, who, to quote Miss Pauli, was “too kindly a soul for 
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rigor. Such philosophy is a blend of earn: $. 
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sing explosives” and so turned to other studies when 


; xed the potentialities of the deadly liquid he had 





juced in his laboratory. Nobel had no such compunc- 


pf ; 
as. Five men, including his youngest brother, were killed 
as a result of his early experiments. His comment was: ‘You 
} cannot expect an explosive substance to come into general 


use without loss of life.” 
) Matching his ruthless search for knowledge was his vigor 
, exploiting it. Miss Pauli stresses the point that he was 





] ch happier in the laboratory than in the counting-house, 
t BB but I think that she underestimates his share in the organi- 
n of his business. Certainly he was not one of those 
inventors so wrapt in their studies that they lose the mone- 
ftary fruits thereof. But by the shrewd selection of partners 
id subordinates he was able to free himself of bothersome 
Jetails and to remain happily ignorant of some of the ma- 
national monopoly. At the bar of history, however, he can- 
jot disclaim responsibility. The entanglement of the French 
Nobel company in the Panama scandal was primarily the 
‘ result of the ambitions of his associate Paul Barbe, who, as 
at Nobel had long been aware, had “a conscience which 
stretches like india rubber.” 

[his excellent new life of Nobel does not pretend to give 
he reader a complete appreciation of his scientific work, nor 
does it attempt to unravel the complicated skeins of the 
( monopolistic organizations he founded. It offers, instead, an 
pressionistic sketch of a fascinating personality, of a man 
who, away from the explosives to which his life was dedi- 

was a shy, neurotic, unhappy, cynical intellectual. 
The contradictions in his nature are cleverly developed 
Miss Pauli, whose approach is sympathetic but always 
jective. She brings out the fact that, despite all his pes- 
1, he was a true creature of the optimistic nineteenth 
ry—a man with a mission to “spread light,” believing 
ny addition to knowledge was bound to be beneficial 
in the end.” It did not occur to him that there might be a 
ily 


ntradiction between his invention and promotion of dead] 
weapons and his life-long antagonism to war. When, under 


began to apply his mind increasingly to the problems of 
peace, his first thought was to invent a weapon “‘of such 
horrible capacity for mass annihilation that thereby wars 
would become altogether impossible.’ 

Eventually—did he foresee how Hitler would twist this 
same idea?—he abandoned this mechanical solution of the 

blem for a monetary one—another idea characteristic of 
| left his 
| income 


he age of materialism. The final version of his wil 
whole fortune to be held in trust, with the annua 
be awarded in prizes ‘to those persons who during the 
previous year have rendered the greatest services to man- 
1." One part was to be given “to the person who has 
Jone the most or best work for the brotherhood of nations, 


f 


a ' . 19 one 
abolition or reduction of standing armies. ...’ The 


other four parts were assigned to reward outstanding work 
n physics, chemistry, physiology or medicine, and literature. 


Not the least interesting pages in this book are those de- 


was } ‘ 

. voted to an analysis of the awards since 1900, but unfortu- 
' nately a complete list of the prize-winners is omitted. Many 
or 


t the greatest scientists of our time and some of the greatest 








“(2 Tcannot put out of my 


mind the importance of its 
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THE TWILIGHT OF GEOPOLITICS 
By Hans W. Weigert 


A book that puts Haushofer’s geopoli- 
tics into its true perspective. $3.00 


*... The book has fascinated me so that 
I finished it without stopping. The value 
of the book is not only that of a mere 
analysis but a guide to victory.... May 
many read this book. It deserves wide 


attention.”—Sat. Review of Literature, 


“...a remarkable book. ... This is a 
book that demands and merits thought- 
ful reading. It should be studied and 
digested by American and British 
statesmen.”—The Hartford Times. 


...an unusually lucid statement of the 
basic facts about geopolitics.... Mr. 
Weigert has definitely opened the sub- 
ject to numerous readers.”—George N. 
Shuster, President, Hunter College. 


.an important book and doubly im- 
portant through being so timely. 


—Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue * New York 
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honored. But as Miss Pauli 
yuestionable choices and 
is the pas 


authors have been among 
points ou 
some unforgivable omissio! A notable example 
ing over of Tolstoy. All too many of the peace prizes have 
been won by stuffed shirts, but the last selection, Carl von 
etzky, who died in a concentration camp rather than 
nends. Let us hope that 
vhom Miss Pauls 


KEITH HUTCHISON 


he University 


eviewer toward 

war is obviously 
cholar and thinker, 

rs rour parts im 

eatise in several sections, 
of 45 appendixes in 
indexes, the large ma- 
¢ ils of footn tes two 
rapt nad in the strong colors, 
nd battle—these are 
mpress the onlooker 

A quantitative eulogy, how- 
tht were it not presently joined 


ncy Wright's learning, as we 
with only such 


superior quailt 


alone void in so vast an 


second, that his factual science is 


as it is wise and 


the constant asset of his style; yet 


ge enhanced by literary elegance, 


humor enlivens time and again our 


ourse its risks. 

oadest sense 
il entities, but 
h began perhaps 
is the word, of 
attempted in this vol- 
le, elsewhere, “covers 


world from animals to 


lization therefore approa hes a 


Many are the things we learn in this 
f life of ‘the Mesozoic ancestors of 
d,” to the date, 1573 

from the 

data of the 


genea- 


» more we 


is no salisiact ry 

a book « nting so ample a 
m to ants and simians, should omit the lives of the great 
ins or the history 7} he Red Cros: Th 1S, with the 


frustrated, the encyclopedic 





The NATIC IN 


wealth may verge on miscellaneous essayism, and ¢ 
trees may hide from the doubting trat..cr me forest 

He wil! have his due, if he does not make more stock thay 
strictly necessary of the statistical and mathematical mater; 
wherewith Quincy Wright props his philosophy of war a 
diagrams, questionnaires, tabulations, 
us occasionally of Eddington’s poetic impatience and 
justice when, in “The Nature of the Physical World 
of centipede-equations on the generation of waves by 


peace. Atlases, 


he leaps up reciting: 
There ure waters blown by changing winds to laughter 
And lit by rich skies... 
In the “Study of Wa 
balance of power, starting with a moderate R, 
(Pr — P,) 


“4 
twofold 


there are formulas even 


then in due course of pages to brist 
array of symbols duly ending in 

Poetic or un; the unmathematical reader rea 

the plain conviction that the balance of power \ 


This is, after 


gardless of clusive theorems; neither does his attitud 


ull, the author's ethico-political convi 


F the physical sciences, when applied t 

the boundaries of an open-minded ske; 

phy of war and peace does not depend 

ptions about the nature of war and its cor 

with the nature of man. A trend of thought whic! 
traced from Heraclitus down to Nietzsche and 
makes of war the substance of all being; another tre: 
resented by founders of high gee or by nid n 
such as Marx or Thorstein Vel 
math of origionl sin or an execrable innovation, du { 


en, makes of We 


nomic and spiritual enslavement, at the dawn of 
Quincy Wright seems to incline toward the latter 
more hopeful one, since there are more chances of 

ehavior extrinsic to his primal essence 
r characteristics that were inherent in his | 
Whatever the 


en 
Meandering but never disoriented, his p 


beginnings, however, he 


vement—is to demonstrate that war, esp 


ii 


‘ 


ern era, has made for dilapidation rather 
egration of societies, and that the march of « 
ist head “toward a warless world.” 
profit in implementing with the docur 
ise the general but vague notion that 
ern-era, while tending to lesser frequen 
“from 1840 to 1940 there were about tv 
nied important battles involving European 
also to greater destructiveness. Their caust 
manifold, and the prudent scholar does not wish to 
primacy to any of them. It would seem, howeve: 
arbitrary to contend that the common denominator 
and is the lack of supreme power vested with jud 
above the 
problem more stringently than Dante did when in tl 


nations, and that no phil osop her ever wot 


| 


ing sentences of his political manifesto he stated 
goal of human life perfectibility both in inte nantes 
action, that perfectib ity requires peace, and that peace old 

be enforced only by a unitary authority ruling the 
Quincy Wri is strongly and faithfully 
It is not yet supra-national enough. Lik 


ed re 


sounds, 
vhe’ } rhe 
f 5 nouen 
ht tn ent rejectio 
naftiona 


among the best in our years, he has not steppe 


rejectio 






























e hole made of s \ 

7 even from a Nazi « ss, dismissing all 
‘ we oppose the idea and fact of the world republic 

9 the otherwise ever-recurrent phases of the competition for 
hesitance that accounts for Quincy Wright's 

nt when writing (p. 256 wo “The twentieth 

e a irs to be w ssing the supercession of the 

hat tl k of synthesis and practice 13 

han for jurists and political 

sts. Poets will shape the world myth apt to change 





1en will make the myth into a deed, 






the rt of man; statesn 
eel ] > mr 4 
Thus the concluding pages look somewhat pale in compari- 






son. Of the — directions, however, he is firmly aware; 






writes, generically yet 





mporary statesmen he A 





the world, 






ner y: “They lack the power to organize 

‘ 

but the Id will condemn them if their activities are con- 
fin ) organizing the nations” (p. 1,049). The unrhetori- 





cal phrasing adds to the severity of the warning. 
Hastier readers may not devote to the ‘Study of War’ as 
much time and thankful application as this leisurely reviewer 


did. But many will give it a place of honor among reference 






b in so far as it is a book of scienc , in so 
far as it is a book of hope, will find in it an outs 
testimonial to the faith of an age which—not ironically at 
all—is fighting a planetary war for a planetary peace. 

G. A. BORG! 
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Eisenstein on the Film 






M. Eisenstein. Translated and 


edited by Jay Leyda. a Brace and Company. $3 





ISENSTEIN’S book on aesthetics has been awaited so 


ng by film stu 


4'VURK Vy 





° | 
is to them an 


hold 


lents that its a 





mnear re 
ppearance 





. “11 
it will 


on rather than a 





expected satisfacti surprise. But 







many surprises for those—inside as well as outside the movie 
s—who were unaware that Eisenstein is the cinema’s 





+ 


; ' ) ; 
theorist as well as one of its master- 





1ost teacher and 





spirits. “The Film Sense’”’ is not a technical handbook or even 





ber se but a broad and catholic 





a consideration of the film 





1 ] 1! 


survey of the relationships between all the media of art. In 
brief rse of his 216 pages the author 






the comparatively 





“— L 
poetry, music, te 





has recourse to examples from painting, 






novel, the short story, theatrical costuming, and Chir 


’ 





and Da Vinci occur more 
This 


not only as a principle 


raphs; the names of Pushkin 





insistence 





frequently than do those of film makers. 






man +} . tr { os nratet ~~ 
ipon the unity of art is gratifyin: 





a] ; evidence of the lively historical sense which in 
isO as evidence OF the lively historical sense which in- 





creasingly infuses Soviet culture. His investigation of the 


corres} sondences between colors, 


ymplete and discriminating 


old theory of “abso! 





and ideas is ¢ and his 





considerable significance. The 


ud and of mod- 


rejection of that theory is of 


rejection is made under the influence of 
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and throughout the 


ly tested by fact, b 


y con- 


; “montage,” a term 


; : . 
sh and which he now seeks to 
s originally defined as 
film co ysition—namely, 
} nind 
lat the expiode into 
n than the sum of the 
; ' eo ] 
| ol ( 1po 1 Whicn al- 
1 fo na 1 ife 1 ) cre 
1 ) 4 
| 1) iu ¢ l of > 
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sic princi f film theory 
1 the [ yn itself she wld 
when € urate imares 
1 1 mn } } 
aii OLMNer Him Gcdevi 5 pDecome 
e ¢ edit th rn which 
) 
di 1 temporal and spatial 
| " } . 
é s of the visual and aural 
rte pro ed as the unique 
1 it was this principle 
i 
: ss tare 
” and “TI Days That 
s9roduced. Yet we find Eisenstein 
; that th xtaposition of 
hin s not, after all, a device 
to be found in the work ot 
otes for a painting of the 
} and the 
<r , 
would tl fore have been 
ut that are characteristic 
S | | pre t 
| I pre C 
ta t n 1 montage 
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transferred 


one felt that the medi 





um 


The NATION 


we should have been shown this ore. 
ter as the screen alone can show it—as an actual han. 


heen violated; 
disas 
pening, not a symbol or suggestion. We were not thu 
it because the film’s director had surrendered the w} 
of exposition to the actors. Eisenstein attempts to 1 


danger suggested here by emphasizing the words 


the frame of a single shot,” and in theory he is corr 
long as the director edits the single shots, he controls she 
exposition of the theme and even the meaning of t c's 
performance. In practice, however, the actor, far from de. 
veloping within his art a “montage’’ in keeping w 
editing, tends constantly to revert to the traditional! : 
of delivering dialogue on the stage. When this happ 
editing is no longer determined by the requirements 
theme but by the length of time needed for an a 
speak his lines; the film becomes a photographed play. 
To encourage this trend is far from Eisenstein’s int 


But 
the differences between film montage and the other arts he 


I feel that by emphasizing the resemblances rat 


has contributed to a current confusion concerning the 
methods of the film. In Hollywood since the adve 


spoken dialogue, and to some extent in Russia since | 
duction of “Chapayev” (1935), directors have been 
easily content to reproduce the arts of acting and dia 


1 


rather than to compose a film in terms of the editing 
ages. For a classic example of montage it is today ne 
to look back to the early Eisenstein or still farther to | 


1 


Grifhth; hence the art of film composition tends n 


more to become associated with an archaic art form, th 


film, while the contemporary and aesthetically uny 


compromise between stage and screen enjoys the fla 
That Eisenstein should give the 


rd rnity. appear 


ociating himself with such false progress must 
opinion, from the fact that he has for more t! 
rs been engaged in a controversy with other So 


makers, the issue 


being whether editing on the one 
ing and “story” on the other were the controlling f 
in film composition. Eisenstein’s opponents disliked t 

“rst films and attributed it to 
This abs 
such it was, was actually inherent in the themes of! 
1 
I 


straction” of *’ 


which they -tpon disowned. tract 


ruicu 


pa ir films, and it may well be that the present 
represents Etsenstein’s attempt to clear the confusion | 
form and content by demonstrating the existence of 
ciples analogous to montage in every art form. 

If lack of space compels me to treat Eisenstein’s 
thesis as a heresy, this is not to say that I consider either 
thesis or its source unimportant. On the contrary, both 
to demonstrate the enthusiastic atmosphere in which 5S 
film making takes place, and reveal that in the Soviet | 
every film is rooted in the history of culture and is con- 


sciously planned to express human needs and aspira 
If this statement needs the point of contrast, consider H 
wood and Elstree, where each film is still an isolated « 
mercial venture, and where montage has been debased to 
mean the “art” of plugging continuity gaps with succes 
shots of leaves falling from calendars and clock hands tw: 


ing round. Now, if ever, is the time to consider the terms 0! 


that contrast, and Eisenstein’s book is one of the keys to it 
RICHARD GRIFFITH 
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E OLD SOUTH. By Thomas Jeffer- 
con Werte Charles Scribner's 


nbDaker. 


Sons. $3.50 

In a volume as readable as it is learned 
ar ial, Professor Wertenbaker fol- 
lows his previous book on the Middle 
C s with one on Maryland, Vir- 
f d the Carolinas. He discusses 
il origins of the settlers, the 
ter of tl ivilizations they estab- 
and the lo factors which con- 
to the molding of a South that 
nd never has been “solid.” Edu- 
<conomics, social history, archi- 
tecture, all are examined in a docu- 
mented study which is leisurely without 
being slow. As far as a layman can 
ver, errors are limited to details of 
nroofreading he twelve text figures 
forty-three plates are an integral 

and charming part of the book. 


By V. Sackville- 
Doran and Com- 


GRAND CA NYON 
West. Doubleday, 
pany. $2.50 

An Englishwoman who has seen her 

country through the blitz perhaps 

finds it difficult to contemplate without 


bitterness America’s lack of experience 
of the same kind of horror, but a person 


Miss Sackville-West’s literary stand- 


should have tried to contro! her 
leasant fantasies. Instead, she has 
written a revenge story on the theme 


of what will happen to us over here un- 

we learn to be “realistic.” It is 
1945, two years after Britain has been 
defeated by the Germans and two years 
after America has signed a Pacific Char- 


leaving Europe in the status quo of 


September, 1939; as a result of this 
deluded appeasement, England is Nazi- 
dominated and the United States neces- 
sarily becomes an armed camp. Pres- 


ently Germany and Japan combine to 


give America an air and naval workout 


makes the attacks on England in 
present war seem mere child’s play 
This is Miss Sackville-West’s political 
ning; in its own smal] way, as a 
sage to America, it can only rank in 


i idence and bad taste with Mr. 
Luce’s famous letter to England. The 
of the novel has to do with a pair 

of virtuous English refugees, residents 
the Grand Canyon when 


H el, who. 
Colorado is attacked, lead their fellow- 


1 
the 


| 


safety at the ottom of 


uests to I 
~~ fol] a 
canyon, where we follow their idyllic 

‘ ' 1 t0 2 
adventures with a ertain bDewIti ered 
nterest until we discover that they are 


all really dead. 





__ DRAMA 





‘The Three Sisters’ 


T IS not very often that the New 


YOrK drama cfitic 1s faced with the 
necessity OF { 


ineluctable 


judgment upon a revived classic 
ancient or modern. In nine « 


ten he can, with some show of reason, 
remark that certain defects in the pro- 
duction make the whole rather dith 
to judge, and he can thus avoid the ne- 


tiy 


cessity of disagreeing too violently with 
anybody. Those who, for instance, find 
“Hamlet” boring can be told that so, at 


those who 


did he; 


would indignantly deny that Shakespeare 


many moments, 


ever nods can be granted that he prob- 
ably doesn’t—when played in a fashion 
more nearly adequate than Mr. X and 
his colleagues managed to achieve. And 


1 


t that the 


thus it can be 
classics are classic, but that it is just as 


maintained 


well not to produce them too frequently. 

For once, however, the critic will look 
in vain for this comfortable out and be 
compelled to admit that it is hard to 
imagine a better production of Chek- 
hov’s “The Three Sisters’ than that 
which Katharine Cornell is offering at 
the Barrymore Theater. Driven to abso- 
lute desperation, one might, I suppose, 
take cowardly refuge in muttered allu- 
sions to what one saw the Moscow Art 
Theater do on their home grounds; but 
short of that there is no escape. Here is 
a real all-star cast which for once seems 
to have forgotten that it is anything of 
the sort and works as a unit for the 
glory of nothing except the production 
-in the 


which is 


as a whole; here is a direction 
hands of Guthrie McClinti 
both delicate and firm, elaborating a 


thousand little details without allowing 


the curiously wavering but never really 
broken outlines of the whole to be ob- 
scured. Miss Cornell, Judith Anderson, 


and the newcomer Gertrude Musgrove 


hree d stinct 


play the three sisters as three di t in- 
dividu: ver really 


compete for attention; Ruth Gordon, 


ils who nevertheless ne 


perhaps quite properly the most flam- 
boyant of the cast, makes Natasha the 
terrifying little savage that she is. Nor 
are the chief male roles any less well 
handled. Tom Powers, Edmund Gwenn, 
Alexander Knox, and Eric Gresse 

this does not yet exhaust the list—are 
certainly likely to be remembered in 
their present roles at least as vividly as 


I 
they are remembered in any 


ever played Surely, then, we are ni 
likely to have a better opportunity to 


perceive just what Chekhov's intention 


31 


; 
was or to decide for ourselves what sub- 


tleties ind what weaknes are actua y 
revealed in a work accepted as one of 
the finest of modern plays 

I shall nly not attempt in three 
Own opinion, | € » or c 
things which may 1 in even so 
sn a space ©) f $ t! 
C)} ov's method = re yf 
ing toa k | exti sor which 
was, at least until very recently, an al 
most universal modern tendency he 
tendency, I mear irefully te oid any 
appearance of challe ng c ) 
with the major virtues embodied in the 
classics of other ages and tot e ret e 


in the indirect presentation of the minor 
true, as is sO 
Three Sis 


othing hap- 


: ' 
moods. It is certainly not 


often said, either that ‘“The 


ters’ has no plot or that n 


I 
pens in it. A mere summary of the 
sensational revolutions in the lives of its 
characters would, I wager, require more 
space than a summary of similar events 
in “Othello.” But that 
nothing happens is deliberately created 
by Chekhov's inversion of the normal 


method of story-telling, as the result of 


the impression 


which all major events either take place 
off stage or are hastily represented as 
though they were minor incidents, while 
the attention is kept focused upon the 
elaborately detailed representation of 
the trivialities of or the 


monotonous routine of lives which seem 


conversation 


to be stagnating but are actually plung- 
ing to tragedy 

One justification of this method is, 
of course, that it is in harmony with the 
character of the persons who are repre- 
sented. They are drifters and dreamers 
who are far more vividly aware of their 
vague philosophizings, their self-con- 
sciously aesthetic sensations, and, above 
all, their boredom than they are of the 
major tragedies which come upon them 
when they are thinking of something 
else. And of course it is just Chekhov's 
them that all this is so. But 


criticism of! 


he would not really have them other- 
for he w 1 not really 


nd ti y f 
stand them ti 


UUiIC 


wise, 
they were 


In the hands of any but one kind of 
master the method would be intolerable 
and the characters too ir ficant to be 


en lt red In Chekhov's hands the wl le 


takes on a certain fascination, and the 
" ' 7 
abnormal emphasis enables him always 
to €5 ay any § that effect of ina V 
wool h ot e ave led when the | ig 
4 
scene is writ big by a man not himselé 
really t enouvh to write it. Bu fr 
and charming and sad as the play may 


be and fine as the present production is, 
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ART 


J .42 ANNIJAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 


Whitney Museum, until 


| iry 6 
/ / FOR VICTORY. At the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, unti! 
| 
| he Whitney Annual 
{ i to see how e 
I most of our! 
a irt t A ul 1 carve, 
I \ | n its ne 
far by a grandiose “Artists 
for ' how at the Metropolitan 
h x times as many items. Compe 
t ’ ) t f tl work 
b A at ti] i'wo | 5 Lhe Se ond- 
} f ( Via noks 
Fa ‘ Wir v H f Maillols, 
Rod arch cad 1 





we nH 


Wil i} 
i 


to a point—what made yes- 
's art successful, and they rehearse 


th greater dexterity than 
passionately 


the su ess Wi 
trator Tf 1; rt 
1avors. 1f yOu iiKe art 


enough and have the endurance, you 


pleasure from both exhibitions. 
Comparatively single 


few pictures or 


i 
pieces of sculpture are as bad as is either 


show as a whole. (When enough simi- 


lar things are added together a new 


quality is produced which was only 
} 


latent in each before that; sometimes 


quality is a gain, sometimes, 


this new 


as in this case, a loss: indicating that 


] 


the trouble with our accepted contem- 


porary art is the lack of an invigorat- 
ing common impulse.) But no matter 
how well these artists paint and model, 
they do not a/fect us enough. 

Moving art in any age ts that which 
wins new experience for human beings. 
Such conquest arouses the sensation of 
1 power we get from the work 


of Third Dyna 


increase 
ty Egyptian and archaic 
Giotto, Vero- 
They the first 
to discover and possess certain kinds of 


’ 
Greek sculptors, from 


nese, and Cézanne were 
experience through their mediums, and 
this firstness keeps their art 
orever fresh. But the artists at the 
Whitney and the Metropolitan are sat- 
old and 


leasing at their best, seldom 


sense of 


ished to rework areas, are 


noving. They try for the new only by 


means of startling subject matter or 
techn 1 cher 


ical nts—guaranteed to impress 


art juries made up of curators seeking 


to prove they are not academic. 
The Metropolitan is more coy in its 
sele t10n ind 


hanging of “radical” art, 


and it has no four or five works as 


the best four or five at the 


Whitney, but it has staged a better show 


good as 


hal 
on the whole, 


if only because it gives 
the preponderance to landscapes and 
still lifes. For American painters, and to 
a less degree most painters since Modi- 


pliant. 


can no longer handle portraits 
and figures with true feeling. Society 
} 


does not circulate an adequate notion 
of the human personality to which they 
can refer. They try to make up for this 
by over-expressing whatever half-baked 
or stereotyped conceptions they them- 
selves happen to have, and without 
thinking about the problem very much. 
The result, which may be seen at the 
Whitney, ts 


Not to mention the horrors of the sculp- 


either fulsome or banal. 
ture section. (The s ulptors take refuge 
from the problem by going in for ani- 
mals, melodrama, and academicism. ) 
Nevertheless, there are some good things 
among the abstract paintings and sculp- 


ture at the Whitney—by Roszak, David 





Smith, Harari, Greene, Tomlin. Knathe. 


among the landscapes—by Helik 
tess; and among the water color: 


lifes and landscapes by Berlanding 
Feininger, Marin, and Weber. B 
of this work is still quite repetitive. The 


same can be said of the good 


the Metropolitan. The one exception 
there is a water color by Steve \ er 
which shows the successful digestion of 
Klee’s influence and is the bk. 
ing piece of work in the exhibition, 
handicapped though it is by 

those whimsy titles that are the 

of Klee’s legacy: “Man with § 
Haircut.” Two landscapists were dis. 
coveries to me: William Som: 

and Walter Stuempfig, Jr., whose 
gives modest but very substant 
ure. There is a fine “Mining 
by Arnold Blanch, and if ev 
wanted for my contention as to the in 
capacity of contemporary paintir 
handle the human being, compare 


"T 


picture with the same artist’s “This ! 
People’s War,” probal ly the 
painting in the place 

flower piece also is worth noticing 


Helen Ratkai's 


The awarding of the prizes which the 
Metropolitan made available ts a 
dal, at least in the oil paintings a 
sculpture. The medal for the best 
ing in the whole exhibition 
sented to a carefully manipula 
of tripe, by Ivan Albright, which is a 
vertical canvas about 
showing a wormy 
with a wreath in its center and a 


eight feet 


lavender-dark 


an’s hand on the jamb, everyt 
descent with decay, everything cor 


and concocted, everything the | f 
had in the way of time, diligence, and 
bad taste thrown in. The jury ¢ 


duced, I imagine, by size, by si 
and by the rhythmic mottlings and 
patina that hold the picture together. 
The first money prize was given to a big 
wheezing machine of a landscape 
Curry which will end up one 
museum's cellar or a Roadside Rest. It 
has, however, its heavy charm. Of the 
prizes for oils, the only ones deserved 
were a fifth to Bohrod’s aqueous, tricky 
“Reflections in a Shop Window,” a 
third to Feininger’s “A Church,” and 
sixth to a 
Evergood. The water-color section 


the Metropolitan is quieter and stron 


perhaps a landscape dy 


than any other—as a friend says, you 
can’t do as much damage in water color, 


even if you try. The prints are not 
ful eitt N } culpture quite 

awiul either. iNofr is the scuiptu | 

as bad as that at the Whitney gave rea 

son to fear. A fourth prize to Frances 

Lamont’s 


spiraling metal “Gallic 


The NAT IC IN 














in art is as unen- 


g as these two shows make it 


CLEMENT GREENBERG 


> 
, MUSIC 
: i UU 
, sh: MAY regret not being able 
' \ to hear some of the legendary 
ians of the past; but right now 
we are able to hear musicians who will 
\dary some day; and some of 
musicians of the past might not 
ry impressive today. I did hear 
y but when I was not old enough 
vy good and bad in performance; 
3 t a year ago I happened to hear 
s 1 record in Ysaye perform- 
ch astonished me by its stylistie 
: s. In 1 outh the great or- 
was the Boston Symphony con- 
yy Muck, which I heard twice 
: the great quartet was the 
whicl If ly rd about 
ter | heard recordings of the 
a Symph«c nder Muck which 
1 my recollection of its ex- 
ry sound and precision, and su- 
erftormat § cor ted by Muck 
pe: but on the other hand, after 
» of the Budapest Quartet’s Beetho- 
oncerts at the Y. M. H. A. a few 
rs aco I asked someone who had 
) the Kneisels about their playing, 
he was silent a few moments be- 
he said Don’t ask me about 
r and was silent again before he 
exploded: “Those wooden Indians!” 
The Flonzaleys, who followed the 
Kneisels, were anything but wooden 
¢ Indians; but today we hear in a per- 
formance of the Budapest Quartet—in 
eauty of the four strands of sound, 
t r musical inflection, their integrated 
i ression, their combined effect as a 
statement of the work—something that 
henomenal, unique in its province, 
the dancing of Markova, an orches- 
t performance of Toscanini. 
The recent occasions for marveling 
c( e Buda; est Quartet’s performances 
t included the Sunday morning 
quite idcasts of C. B. S., the first two con- 
rea s of the Y. M. H. A.’s annual] series, 
ince and two concerts of the New Frien 1s 









Music. The New Friends series this 


though without 
tained intensity of Szigeti’s 
peri rmance at the Y. M. H. A 
dull pieces of 
the last 
which 


1 
wond ri 


c 


have been other 
that I 
pre-Christmas 
to have conducted 


instead sensitively 


have skipped; and at 
concert, at 
perer was two can- 
tatas, he conducted 
ale perform- 


Concerto 


modeled chamber-music-si 
ances of the Brandenburg 
No. 6, the fine D minor Concerto for 
two violins, and the charming B minor 
Suite for flute and strings. There have 
been a few works of Schumann that I 
have of 
ydn, a few played by the 


skipped; and a number 
quartets by Hay 
Budapest Quartet, by the scra chy 
Gordon Quartet and dull Musical Art 


Quartet, and stil: others by the Cool- 


~~ 


others ¢ 


idge Quartet. This group plays with 
good tone, precision, finish, spirit, taste; 
but catching the end of one of its Sun- 


struck by 
ance of the 
Op. 29. a! 
the Budapest 
ance at the Y. M. H. A 





the orchestral 
Mahler; but 


We cannot hear 
formances of Nikisch, of 
we can still hear those of Toscani 
comments on what 
bout him—fi 
at I have fa 
I think it well to 


my exp 


e of the 


fter som 
I have written rr Ex 
the accusation t 
Toscanini bal 
mention that 
his con 1 ictin 
performan 
1914, wi 
ciate Farrar’s 


i ample, 
] llen for the 
yhoo- 
pire 
wniie 


g begins as 


1en I was 
looks than 
yresent estimate of 


ent one. I myself 
— 


musicality, my | 
work is a very re 
tested ag the ballyhoo d 

first years with the New York Phil 
monic—not that I 


beautiful sonorities, contours, and tex- 


luring 


inst 


tures, but that I thought Men erg’s 
sbaping of the sound-time continuum 


lon 


uced m 


prod 
Beethoven and Brahms; as late as 1933, 


‘ , 
when I had learned to dislike Mengel 
berg’s over-emphatic plastic distortion, 
I wrote that Toscanini pro ed beaut 
ful unde tee ee 
ul sounds sut the same 1utiful 


K us- 
to the 


whereas 


sounds for all music, 
sevitzky gave the right character 








has hap} 1 is it I hav ) 
appreciate and to require istic ¢ 

omy and subtlety in performance; and 
that I have learned by heart: t } 
long enough—in other words, by my 
own experience. I have not, I migl 1, 


engaged in vast, cloudy conceptua 
structions of the history of culture that 
have brough t 
the re! 
to the Zeitgerst of this century; I have 


ition 


been concerned entirely with i¢ W K$ 
of music that have heen important to 
me, and have reached a conclusion 
about the effectivenc yf these works 


as Toscanini has stated them 


ing his first s of 

phony many years ago, I was aw ¢ t 
in some d 1 cl 1 
since then—that his perf yf 
Brahms iB e a { 
a eee p — 

tine reacth and they ot 
ha p 2¢ fret () ‘ hye A 1 + « 
is his performa f Mozart’s G t 


tuous and fi to * 
work as he lucted it ¢ tly with 
the Pi lelphia Orcl ain Pl [ 
phia and New York, I found the 
statement marvelou powerful, impas- 
sioned, but without ourent: anlne tee lk 
to the Victor records and to records 
of the broadcast of the last Sunday 


afternoon concert with 
Philharmonic in 
to hear the 
and to find the harshness of th 
bier 


corded sound 


same temp! and _ “style 


performance to be in 
(The tempi of 
movement and the finale 
Allegro molto and Allegro assai which 


Mozart prescribes: the second move- 


he 
prescribe 1 Andante t d trated 
that any pace that Ty i adopts is 
one » which ¢ if the Cc 
effe t e. ) Going aft rthi to B im $ 
recorded perf e h I had 
thought excellent, I found the first 
movement f illid, with the oper 2 
phr es mad rivial by their jaunty 
staccato conciusion B, H. HAGGIN 

























































French Government Needed 


rs: In tl 


i 
, 
4 
vi 
} Pr | 
ror 
\ 
\ 
ie 
i 
= 
@ ft 
the Ff 
if the | 
Oo 
e 4 
n 
? 
if 
} 
' ( 
if / ' 
; ; 
inatn 
« ef 
} 
ing l're 


an 


mayors ol 


1 
French 
i on or 
of larger 


nt means 


assembly, 


ch territories through- 


Letters to the Editors 


world, could be called in less 
a month. 


out the 
than 

In normal circumstances such*a pro- 
visional parliament should be called by 
the Free ret 


susceptibilities of 


however, the 
“lead- 
nds in Washing- 
be intrusted to a 
of the United Na- 


ch. To spare, 
certain French 
their fric 
this task could 


ers and oO! 
ton, 


High Commissioner 


tions, who would step down after the 
National Assembly was duly constituted. 
My candidate for this job would be 
Field Marshal Smuts of South Africa. 

1e is not available, the second 


se 
ae 


be cho would be some prominent 
member of one of the governments-in- 
exile who could not be suspected of 


imperialistic 


intentions. 


Ihe main tasks of the National As- 


sembly would be: (1) to declare the 
arm e of June, 1940, legally void 
because of its repeated violation by the 
Nazis; (2) to proclaim French re- 


e into the war; (3) to reaffirm 


the French Republic, its constitution and 
ws, and to declare null and void all 
“jaws” issued since June, 1940, without 


parliamentary form 


. . 
a fFrencn 


sanction; (4) to 


rovernment for the conduct 
of the war and the administration of 
ll freed territories A. REVUSKY 

N. Y., December 16 


V ] 
1 onkers, 


That ‘‘Second Party” 


Dear Sirs; Murray Gross, in The Nation 
of December 5, rediscovered a fact rather 


ke 1 half a century ago: namely, 
that our so-called “two party” system is 
fact a one-party system with two 
branches, the “ins’’ and the “‘outs,”” and 
that ‘every major reform movement that 
has sv this country in the past had 
its origin in a third party ” The Repub- 
lican Party of 1856 was such a party, 
as were the People’s (‘‘Populist’’) Party 
of 1 nd the unofficial ‘‘New Deai” 
party of 1932 
I agree with Mr. Gross that “we need 
1 party that will take the tenets of the 
New Deal and broaden them out and 


ply them,”” but the 


“Bull Moose” 


episode of 1912 was probably the last 


ray id assemblage of a third party that 
will be possible. Even then many of the 
states had laws governing the organiza- 
tion and continued life of new parties 
which made their creation difficult. And 
the trend of tegislation is to make new 


parties practica | ly impossible, 





For example, here in Nebra 
proposed new party must hold 


convention of at least 1,000 electors wi 


must sign a “roll” in the preser 
watcher from the Secretary of S: 
office; and it must poll 5 per 
the total vote in order to remain 

y recognized party. Sever 
parties have been attempted and 


cially 


failed to retain a place on the | 


Provision is made, however, 
nomination of 
dates by petition—the method | 


Senator George W. Norris was 


“independent” 


in 1936, when he had the ince 
of the Democratic committees, 
feated in 1942, when indorser 
withkeld, to the disgrace of N 
Some years ago the La Follett: 
for a time busy with a Progressi 
but outside of Wisconsin it d 
seem to have made much prog 
fact is, a successful new party mi 
workers down at the 
addition to eloquent and in 
leaders; and finding and comm: 
these “‘grass-roots” workers is no 


grass r 
i 


task. 
CHARLES Q. DE FR 
Lincoln, Neb., December 17 


Interpret or Amend ? 


Dear Sirs: In his review of my 
“A New Constitution Now,” | 
Corwin seems to accuse me of 
“naive” belief that the Const 
ought not to be interpreted. T! 
would indeed be naive if | 

have merely suggested 


how ever 
interpretation be confined within 
sonable limits. 

Mr. Corwin seems to me to be a 
those who would stretch the fun 
“interpretation” far beyond it 
able scope. I recommend in my 
that the Constitution should be a 


so that treaties may be 1 by a 


ratified by a 
majority vote of both House and S 


instead of, as the Constitution at 
ent prescribes, by 


the Senate. Mr. Corwin, citing a 


a two-thirds’ v 


resolution of June, 1934, and 
recent decisions of the court,” bl 
suggests that we can make this char 
by “interpretation” rather than by 
amendment. I can only take this to 
mean that when Mr. Corwin speaks of 
“interpreting” the Constitution he really 
means changing it. I hope I shall not 


The NATION 
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2, 1943 





think such 
If, un- 


é honest 


1 as too 


ss essentia ly 











a 
Fe joctrine of interpretation, fed- 
‘ icials can say that a two-thirds’ 
the Senate means only a majority 

the Senate, why cannot they 

: easily start interpreting away the 
Bill of Rights? Under so loose a doc- 
trine of “interpretation,” in short, what 





in having a written consti- 





ig the [ oint 
1? 


ty ut all! 













tu 

f we are going to change the Con- 
sti n, then we should know that that 
js what we are doing. We should change 
it 1e direction in which the majority 
of American people wish it to be 
1, not in the direction in which 
merely some particular minority group 
wishes it to be changed. There is only 







ne way to make sure that the Ameri- 
le wish or accept a change: that 

bmit it to them frankly in the 
f a proposed amendment. And it 





ause frank amendment has be- 





so necessary that it is so impor- 


make the method of am ending 






the Constitution more democratic, and 





‘ss cumbersome and dilatory than 
lay. HENRY HAZLITT 


Ne N York, De 






cember 7 





Hazlitt’s letter 
agree that inter- 


Dear Sirs: I 


th interest 


read Mr. 
I entirely 






to be confitied “within 


" but what are reason- 


ym ought 





able limits, 





mits will necessarily vary with 
Thus I think that the 
by which the recently 
salary limit purports 
the Anti-Inflation 
absurd and dis- 
the practice 


whereby the 





nstances 





retation”’ 
ed $25,000 
e derived from 
Act of October 2 is 
t. On the other hand, 
of “executive agreements,” 
Senate’s participation in treaty-making 
nas become today seriously undermined, 
is of long, slow development, having 
begun as far back as 1792. And would 
Mr. Hazlitt say that the suppression of 
freedom of choice on the part of Presi- 
lential Electors was accomplished dis- 
honestly ? 
“If we are going to change the Con- 
stitution,”’ says Mr. Hazlitt, “then we 
should know that that is what we are 
doing.” I answer that it is even better 
to have some inkling as to what the 
practical effect of a suggested change is 
likely to be. Interpretation is a method 
f trial and error. Its cumulative effect 
in the case of a long-standing law like 
e Constitution can be great, but each 
step of it will have been more or less 
tested by practice. Amendment, on the 
trary, is, or can be, a leap in the 
dark, a good part of which may have to 




























be retraced by the aid of interp n, 
Or more precipitately by anc id- 





Yatete 
ment 


Besides, I do not like to see a man 
Hazlitt 


question-begging 


ordinarily as knowing as Mr 
lend sanction to the 
rgument that is embodied in his word 
systematical] 
“Why not be candid,” they asked, “and 
admit that New Deal is 
tional ?”” W ve that was the very point 
at issue. Subsequently the New Deal has 
been squared with the Constitution by 


unconstitu- 


interpretations of that document which 
have back of them at least 
tory and logic as the opposin 
2DWARD S. 


J., December 14 


as sound his- 
g interpre- 
tations had CORWIN 


Princeton, N. 


“What Goes On Here ?”’ 


Dear Sirs: 
for its unmitt 


I must commend your paper 


gated denunciation of the 


Darlan affair. Certainly, no politically 
conscious person accepts the statement 


put out by the government, that is, that 
General Eis nhower a 
ble. With Washington less than a sec- 


oe 1 } 
nol 1 ( 


wireless, a political dect- 


lone was responsi- 


ond away by 
sion of such magnitude was never made 
by the General alone. Nor am I con- 
vinced that our State Department was 
solely responsible. It much 
like the rege theta Committee 
during the Spanish war. 

Office has been be- 


smells too 


England's Foreign 
hind every revival of reaction in Europe 
since 1918, from the Italian, Greek, and 
Portuguese instances to the German and 
Spanish. In the Spanish case, it used 
France as its cat’s-paw; today it uses our 
too willing State Department. Just as 
Britain recognized the Loyalist regime 
in Spain and at the same time furthered 
Franco’s aims, so it now accepts Gen- 
eral de Gaulle while setting up Darlan. 
In both cases the common people would 
never have swallowed an open espousal 
of fascism, and it is the salutary reaction 
of these British masses, more than that 
of Americans, that may determine Dar- 
lan’s fall. Yet, if we are not careful, his 
successor may be just as reactionary. 

These past and present maneuverings 
force one to ask with the Christian Cen- 
tury (December 9), “What goes on 
here? First we pick a fascist collaborator 
with Germany to administer that part of 
France which we have ‘liberated.’ Now 
we give a Hapsburg pretender to a no 
longer extant Central European throne 
an approving pat on the Sale Is the 
next step to be a Hohenzollern restora- 
tion in Germany?” 





war? S. E. GARNER 


Baltimore, Md., December 11 


No Work for Older Women 
Dear Sirs: When I in juired abo 


yard jobs at the employment office I was 


advised to try elsewhere. The many 


Kaiser jo 


young girls working 


, 
yider we en 
f ises and ¢ e 
rtising for 
¢ ' 
nei <¢ | 





quests to loyment services. A 


em 
few are willing to risk a woman of 
forty-five as a worker. 
The Oregon Journal recently carried 
headed J for Women 
It was occasioned y the | 


! 
could no 


an ed torial 
of Sixty 


ce 


of a widow of ability who 


find employment. Rural schools now 


ie 


cept rma teachers. But libraries ma} 
no effort to place their own graduates 
over thirty. 

I know a French teacher, 
a librarian, a social worker now living 
The curtailment of 


a musician, 


on slender savings 
cultural activities and the closing of 
some schools sent them to the ranks of 
the unemployed. Apparently no imagi 
1 the older 


native planning has include 


women. Employment offices tend to 
think of them in terms of mothers’ 
helpers. 


Many older women would like to be 
a part of the common effort, but while 
bor they still 
waste ma- 
of woman- 


a busy nation cries for la 
find themselves considered 
terial. In the enrolment 
power will such problems be consid- 
ered? Women of ability hope so. 
HELEN RUTH MONTAGUE 


Portland, Ore., November 30 


The Republican Swing 


Dear Sirs: I think the anti-Admin 
istration newspapers that were elated 
at the Republican Party’s success in th 
election are going to be deansieaea 
if they think that added Republican re; 
resentation will result in stronger prose 
cution of the war. I refer, of course, to 
















306 


those newspapers which really desire a 
stronger hand. not to the ones which 
are at heart appeasers ind defeatists. 

I think that the Republican success 
Ww reall 1 re\ ion fo a “pre-war 
mentality The Republican Party is 
synonymous in the minds of millions 
with the “keep-us-out-of-war’ move- 
ments and by the same token will be 
r I ns who recently 

tor it to get ] out of War bY 

h or crook. In other words, a great 
f oters would like again to open 
the entire war debate, Pearl Harbor 
t tanding 

[ think that millions of p Oo} le voted 
] ican as a way of showing their 
blind, pent up anger because their sons 
or | inds were sent into the armed 
f ; or will be inducted very soon 
H else can you interpret the fact that 
t} ( t Republican inroads were in 
t states which contributed the great- 
n number of soldiers and sailors? To 
my mind the huge Republican swing 
was purely a manifestation of the “con- 
tinued blindness” of a great many of 
‘ l I am wrong 

EDWARD D. TODD 


New York, November 13 


Willkie as Liberal Leader 


Dear Sirs: 1 worked for Roosevelt in 
his various campaigns and have always 
r 1 the Ni D But I am 
now forced to admit that the liberal 
initiative has pa | from Roosevelt to 
\ 
Willkie is our greatest liberal today, 
t becau h ees things most 
‘ has first-hand information of 
v onditi ar is big enough 
i to | fraid 
Rox ) ly tied in with 
( and I 1 Tories that 
: yore 
‘ +} . id He $ S lent 
< 1 | hat the 
C} rd tt apply to Asia 
< h ty wl Wi 
in dl , 
)D. SAWYER 
WV/4 vf | 15 
Pity the Washington Worker 
Dear Sirs: Apt ; the article Pity the 
Vederal Worker in The Nation of De- 
ber 12, which was very timely and 
interesting, I can add more ways in 


h he is to be pitied. The landlady- 
Washington is de- 


Most of the low paid em- 


v hi 


tenant situation in 


ible 


Wit 


ees ($1,440 per year) pay approxi- 


pl 
ploy 





mately one week's salary for their 


monthly rent. In return they have no 


and can register no com- 
plaints. Woe to the roomer who lets one 
drop of water fall on the bathroom 
floor! The prices in restaurants are ex- 
orbitant, and the portions are so small 
that it will be necessary soon to tnvest 
additional money in a microscope in or- 
der to find the food on one’s plate. 
No wonder there is a great turnover 
government! Surely something 
can be done to improve these conditions 
before there is a mass exodus from 
Washington. FLORENCE BROWN 
Washington, D. C., er 32 


privileges 


in the 


Decembe 


An Ugly 
Dear 
Crow 
Decen 
both unwholesome and unholy, whether 
viewed as American military strategy or 
as a forecast of post-war race relations. 
It should do much to counteract recent 


Situation 
Josep 
Goes Abroad in your issue of 
wber 5 reveals a situation which is 


h Julian’s article Jim 


attempts to gloss over this ugly spec- 
tacle HAROLD T. PINKETT 


Washington, D. C., December 18 


Arrest of Pablo Casals 


Dear Sirs: 1 am taking the liberty of 
addressing you in behalf of one of the 
world’s supreme artists, Pablo Casals, 
the great Spanish ‘cellist. 

Musical America has just informed 
its readers that according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Mexico, 

1 November 18, Casals was recently 
arrested in German-dominated unoccu- 
pied France and turned over to 
Spanish authorities. Mr. Casals had fled 
to France after the fall of the Spanish 
Though apparently he never 
in current political activities— 


the 


republic. 
engaged 
at least in any such degree as would 
justify his being a — prisoner— 
the legal Spanish govern- 
eral convictions led to 


to France. 


ment, and his lil 
his flight from Spain 

Every 
to be . 


should be brought 
ir in his behalf. He might be exe- 

ed or sent to a concentration camp. 
It 1§ 


he lth, 


influence 


he has been 
confinement might 


known that in poor 


and close 
cause his death. All the world recog- 
nizes his artistry. Kreisler once called 
him greatest master of the bow.” 
As chairman of the former Los An- 
geles branch of the Musicians’ Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy, I urge 
you to try to secure his release. 
LOUIS KAUFMAN 


West Los Angeles, Cal., December 16 


“the 


The NATION 


Four Freedoms Day 


Dear Sirs: January 6 will mark the see. 
ond anniversary of President Roose. 
velt's message to Congress in which he 
heralded the Four Freedoms: of speech, 
of worship, from want, from fear. 

It is oy conviction that January ¢ 
should be permanently set aside as Foy; 
Freedoms Day, to be celebrated in time 
as a global holiday. The whole world 
has new hope because of the vision of 
the Four Freedoms. This vision must 
not perish; it must gain new vitality, 
A Four Freedoms Day could serve as 
excellent ideological propaganda fos 
the cause of the democracies of 
world and would be a guaranty of their 
determination to establish those free 
doms. FREDERICK KETTNER 
New York, December 22 


CON TRIBUTORS 





PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN, now on Jeave 
from his congregation in Rochest 
executive director of the Committee « 
Army and Navy Religious Activitics « 
the Jewish Welfare Board. 


MANUEL SEOANE, former leader « 
the Aprista Party in the Peruvian 
liament. is now in exile in Chile, where 
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